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THE WHIG CZAR AND THE DERBYITE TURKS. 


HE situation of the Derbyite Administration is not very 
T unlike that of the Turkish Empire before the Crimean 
war. Lord Patmersron and his admirers are anxious, 


“above all things, to persuade the world that the man is very 


sick, but their solicitude is probably rather that of expectant 
heirs than of healing physicians. Whether or not a finger- 
has yet been erected in the court-yard of Cambridge 
ouse, inscribed “ The Road to Downing-street,” our fashion- 
able contemporary does not inform us. If rumour, however, 
js not more than usually mendacious, a political coup @état 
is to be attempted as soon as Parliament has reassembled. 
The Menschikoffs of the ex-Treasury Bench are already 
ing fresh knots in their whips. The Greek Patriarchate 
did not lust after the domes of Stamboul more greedily than 
the Evangelical Conference longs after the emoluments and 
ferment of which it has tasted enough to excite its cupidity, 
ut too little to satisfy its greed. No doubt the Tartars of 
Brookes’s will take the field with the benediction of Exeter 
Hall, and unctuous divines who have their aprons all ready 
in their pockets will be seen serving out spiritual raki to 
t Privy Seals in the lobby. Sir W. Hayter, in the 
mystical order of T.P., with the collar of 8.8. round his 
throat, will rush into the fray, and the labarum of Pal- 
merston, Purity, and Preferment will rally the faithful to 
victory. For ardent and trustful spirits this enchanting 
picture will have irresistible attractions. At the risk, how- 
ever, of being charged with hardness and incredulity, we 
must be permitted to mitigate our enthusiasm at the happy 
“revival’—we use the term in its Transatlantic signification 
which is promised us. When the officially inspired pro- 
phets of Whiggism foretel, in dithyrambic exultation— 


Jam redit et Virgo redeunt Saturnia regna— 


we ure prosaic enough to remember that it is CLANRICARDE 
who will play the part of Virgo, and that the Saturn who is 
to give us back the reign of primitive innocence and bliss had 
contracted the bad habit of devouring his own children. 
Before we aid the expelled dynasty to regain their seats 
on the official Olympus, we must claim the right to reflect 
how far the usurpation of Toryism is a greater evil to our 
race than the saturnalia of Whiggism. 

We find that we are thought very unreasonable because 
we do not express ourselves satisfied with any of the forms 
of punishment to which we are, or possibly may be, subjected. 

accusation is not a new one. We remember somewhere 
to have read of a wretched individual, who to his other 
misfortunes added that of an obstinate reluctance when 
the choice was offered to him whether he would be drowned, 
or flogged to death. When so liberal a latitude was 
offered to him, his perversity in cavilling at all the alter- 
natives was naturally held to argue a perverse and self- 
sufficient spirit. There are few things so plausible, and 
certainly nothing so inconclusive, as a dilemma. We are 
told—« If you are not Palmerstonians, you must be 
} Derbyites ; and 2 converso, if you are not Derbyites, you 
must be Palmerstonians.” If that be so, we confess we are 
all men most miserable, for we are sorry to say we find 
— to be neither. In California, we are told that 
oreigners are ranked either as Hyetalians or damned 
the - What the feelings of a Frenchman may be under 
Operation of this somewhat arbitrary classification we are 
hot told, but we can conceive that they must be something 
our own in the election which is tendered to us. 

The truth is, opinion—as the most orthodox communions 

ve universally found—is not a matter for compulsion, 
‘» -) ven of volition. It is all very well to say that 

you do not believe in the Pope you must put your 
im Cavin, but there are a great many people who 


are perverse and unhappy enough to believe in neither. 
Of course such wretches come under the ban of both 
creeds, and all difficulties are resolved by the formula 
which is known to logicians as the solvitur damnando argu- 
ment. Still this is a state of things which has always ex- 
isted, and will probably continue to exist. We are told 
that this journal has no party. “Tis true ’tis pity ; pity ‘tis 
tis true.” We have already been compelled to plead guilty 
to the shameful charge—we have even gone further, and dis- 
burthened our conscience by confessing that we have not even 
a patron. The smile of no NewpeGcaTeE cheers our thank- 
less toil—no Embassy confides to our breasts the secrets of 
Europe. We are the panegyrists of no Emperor—no 
Minister with social assiduities woos our confidence. If we 
can find any comfort in this desolate isolation, it is perhaps in 
the circumstance that the public at large seems to be exactly 
of our mind. 

We do not profess to admire either the principles or the 
composition of the present Administration, yet we are by 
no means in a hurry to conspire for its summary ejection, 
If this be a paradox, it is one which we are prepared to 
justify. To revert to the illustration with which we began, 
the position of Ministers on the political chess-board is very 
much that of the Turks at Constantinople. It is possible to 
endure Lord Dersy, and even to be willing to protect him, 
without professing a preference for a false creed or apologizing 
for the vices of a bad Government. This is, in fact, the less 
necessary, for the faith of modern Toryism sits very lightly on 
its votaries. Indeed, its chiefs, in order to conciliate alliances, 
have promulgated a sort of liberal Hatti-Scherif. It is true 
that this does not give usa very high opinion of their honesty 
orsincerity. They have become Mahometans who drink wine, 
and Jews who eat pork—they are recreant Tories, but not yet 
converted Liberals. Whatever we may think of their good 
faith, this at least makes them easier to deal with. If they 
had been the real persecuting Moslems of the old kind, the 
Christians could hardly have tolerated them ; but forall practical 
purposes these wet Turks can be made to do pretty much as 
we like. They have already cast off their turbans, and keep 
the Koran in the background. They may perhaps cherish 
in secret a few harmless superstitions—they may turn to 
the shrines of their former faith, and pray with their faces 
towards the Mecca of Protection—but they know better 
than to allow their superannuated creed to stand in the way 
of their precarious power, and they lick the feet of the 
infidels on whom they once spat. They may exclaim in 
their own hearts “Allah Bismillah!” but they suffer rail- 
roads to be laid dqwn in Smyrna, and encourage steam- 
boats to ply in the Bosphorus. They are passive instru- 
ments in the hands of a civilization which is not their own ; 
and under our direction the political Dardanelles are as free 
in their hands as if the castles were in our own keeping. 
Lord Dersy may be permitted to hold the seals of the 
Treasury on the same ground that the Sutan was invested 
with the insignia of the “ Blessed Martyr St. George.” 

Statesmen may view an Administration which they cannot 
approve in the same light as they regarded the occupation of 
Constantinople by the Porte. The Government of Lord 
Dersy is, for the moment, the only defence for the general 
interests of the country against the aggressive schemes of a 
dangerous and mischievous ambition. The return of Lord 
PALMERSTON to office at this moment would be a national 
calamity. The present Government may be in the situation 
of the “sick man,” but his death-bed must be defended from 
the clutch of the Czar. We are not to be deluded by Lord 
Patmerston’s Liberal professions any more than by the soli- 
citude for the Christian populations which Nicuo.as so loudly 
proclaimed. It is enough that the Liberal party had once given 
themselves over, bound hand and foot, into the grasp of 
a despotic power; but they have delivered themselves by a 
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violent effort from a yoke which had become intolerable, 
and they will be more foolish than the birds of the air 
if the snare of the fowler is not set before their eyes in vain. 
Whether we regard the foreign or the domestic policy of 
England, the resuscitation of the lately-buried Administra- 
tion would be equally disastrous. The state of Europe is 
such that a revival of our late complicity with the cause of 
despotism would fatally compromise the last hope and refuge 
of liberty. We have great cause to rejoice in the blow 
which has struck dismay in the Courts of Vienna and Paris, 
who pour forth sincere lamentations over the fall of Lord 
Patmerston. The revelations in the Neapolitan negotia- 
tions have taught us what the reputation of England and 
the cause of freedom have to expect from the benign influ- 
ences of a “spirited foreign policy.” Whatever may be the 
natural sympathies or hereditary policy of a Tory Govern- 
ment, the necessities of their situation have imposed upon 
them a conduct far more in accordance with the dignity of 
the English people than that of an Administration which 
had usurped the conduct and betrayed the interests of the 
liberal cause. We know what course a Tory Minister may 
be compelled to adopt under the pressure of public opinion— 
we also know what is to be expected_of a Whig dictator 
invested with absolute power. 

Grave as are the dangers from which our foreign relations 
have been lately rescued, the mischiefs impending over our 
domestic policy were not less menacing. It is admitted that 
the flagrant abuse of the patronage of the Crown had at least 
as much to do with the popular reaction against the PALMER- 
ston Government as the Conspiracy Bill. But what security 
is there, or can there be, against the revival of similar out- 
rages under the same auspices? After a certain time of life 
Ethiopians do not change their skins, or leopards their spots. 
A Minister of necessity is not likely to be less reckless than 
a popular favourite. Power regained by a process of ex- 
haustion will only breed fresh insolence and fresh contempt. 
We have some warnings, on the other side of the Channel, of 
the degradation to which political society may be reduced 
when it allows itself to be dragooned into a Dictatorship. 

We are told that what we should above all things desire 
is a “strong Government.” We shall not stay to analyse 
a phrase which seems to have pretty much the same significa- 
tion in the mouths of the Whig organs as it bears in the 
official journals of Paris. It is enough to say that, if Lord 
PALMERSTON were to return to office, it would not be as 
the head of a “strong Government.” A year ago, the late 
Premier had the opportunity, if he had possessed the capacity, 
to make a strong Government, but he cast that oppor- 
tunity away in a manner which forbids a renewal of the 
attempt. A politician who, having obtained (no matter 
how) the unbounded confidence of the country and the 
support of a great Parliamentary majority, contrived in so 
short a period to alienate the whole public mind, and to 
exasperate his own party into a spirit of bitter personal 
hostility, is not likely to return with a better hope of success 
to an undertaking ten times more difficult than that in 
which he has already egregiously failed. We see no reason 
to modify the opinion which we expressed before the fall 
of the late Administration, that the breach between Lord 
Patmerston and the Liberal Party is final and incurable. 

It is said that the country must have a Government. In 
a certain sense this is undoubtedly true, and it is for that 
very reason that we should deprecate the attempt to displace 
a weak but harmless Administration by one which would 
probably be no stronger, but certainly much more mis- 
chievous. The truth is that, for the present, in the absence 
of any one fit to direct affairs, the country must govern 
itself through the instrumentality of Parliament and public 
opinion. So far as the mere Executive is concerned, the 
present officials are about equal in calibre to their prede- 
cessors ; and with reference to questions of general policy, 
Lord Dersy’s Mansion House oration proves that his 
Cabinet, if not very sagacious, is at least disposed to be 
very docile. What we have suffered so fatally from 
during the last two years has been the neutralization 
and political extinction of the Liberal party, under a 
leader who borrowed their name and betrayed their 
principles. Now that they have secured their independence, 
their cause may be asserted, and their weight is sure to be 

felt. Nothing can reduce them to their late insignificance, 
except a repetition of their recent blunder. The horse who 
suffered a bit to be put in his mouth, in order that he 
might be ridden in pursuit of the stag, had bitter cause to 
repent his folly, There are plenty of gentlemen at Brookes’ 


all booted and spurred (and, for aught we know, well up in 
Mr. Rarey’s secret), who are holding out the sieve, If we 
may be permitted to tender our advice:to the unsuspect} 
quadruped, it would be, not to let the noose be put over his 
head. He will find it more to his interest to let his natug) 
enemy the stag alone, than to invite his friend the rough. 
rider to stick his heels into his flanks, and throw him on his 
haunches with the curb, f 

Liberal politicians have nothing to gain, and everythj 
to lose, by the return of Lord PALMERSTON to power. As ap 
independent and powerful Opposition, they will virtually cop. 
trol a weak and squeezable Administration, but should ¢ 
sell themselves a second time to half-a-dozen Whig gentlemen, 
they will have no right to complain if they are served again. 
as they have been served before. Indications are not 
wanting to show that this view has already forced itself 
on a large portion of ihe independeut members of the Oppo., 
sition benches. We are sure that the mischief is one which 
all parties who have the interests of the country at heart 
may lawfully and wisely strive to avert. Till there is some 
chance of an honest Liberal Government, let us at all events 
keep a real Liberal Opposition ; and, above all, let us not 
sacrifice the substance we possess for the sham of which we 
are so happily rid. 


THE INDIA BILL. 


N R. DISRAELI'S statement, though it startled and 
4¥i amused the House of Commons, conveyed an inadequate 
impression of the accumulated absurdities contained in Lord 
ELLeNBorovuGn’s Bill. The constitution of the Council 
admitted neither of concealment nor of parody; but the 
speech of the mover left its functions in doubt, and the difi- 
culty is not removed by the clauses of the Bill itself. The 
Council is to conduct the home business and the public 
correspondence with India; and yet it is provided that 
every proposed communication or order to be made in the 
United Kingdom, shall, “ unless the same has been submitted 
“ to a meeting of the Council,” be placed for a certain time 
in the council-room, for the perusal of the members. It is 
evident, therefore, that the Minister, who is in all cases to 
exercise the final decision, may at his pleasure deprive his 
colleagues of the initiative, although his irresponsible power 
will only rest on an inference from the language of the Bill 
The important question of patronage is involved in still 
more hopeless obscurity. Appointments and admissions to 
the service are vested in her Masesry, or, in other words, in 
the Prime Minister and the patronage Secretary of the 
Treasury ; but in a proviso it is enacted that the names of 
persons recommended by the Council shall be submitted to 
her Masesty by the Secretary of State, while, by a previous 
clause, questions relating to such appointments and admis 
sions are to be decided by a numerical majority. Lonl 
ELLENBOROUGH may perhaps have intended to vest in the 
individual members of the Council the patronage which is at 
present enjoyed by the Directors ; but the nominal transfer 
of all appointments to the Crown is at best an awkward and 
suspicious contrivance. 

Criticism, however, on a measure universally condemned, 
is equally useless and irksome. To the charges which 
have been originated or repeated by every public writer m 
England, the accused Ministers, through the mouth of Lord 
Dersy, have already pleaded guilty. The Lorp Mayor's 
cherished aspirations have been gratified not only by the 
honour of entertaining the PremrEr, but by the confidential 
communication of his intended policy to the compauy 
assembled at the Mansion House. The Bill is, it appears, 
to be thrown over, with or without. a substitute, as the House 
of Commons may be inclined ; but if Lord Dersy has any 
leaning on the question, it would seem that he considers 
government of the Company wholly unobjectionable, and that 
he thinks that organic changes, even if they were desirable, 
are peculiarly ill-timed at the present moment. The City 
voters who were to be bribed by the nomination of one of the 
Councillors, are treated with as little respect as if they wer 
so many non-enlisted Kroomen. Mr. himself 
addressing their municipal representatives, forgets the very 
existence of the constituency which he solemnly recom 
mended the House of Commons to adopt only a fortnigh 
since. Lord ExLEnnoroven, for the second time during his 
brief tenure of office, finds himself virtually disavowed by 


his colleagues. His supercilious declaration to the House of 


Lords, that he regarded the Court of Directors as 4 
of private individuals, receives a merited commentary 1? 
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contempt which his own project of Indian legislation has 
called forth. The Company, though it may have been con- 
demned by the House of Commons, is a more respectable 
than an abortive embryo which will never be quickened 

into a fully formed Council. ; 
The people of England have, perhaps, some right to com- 
in of the party leaders by whom they are context to be 
verned according to an established rotation. Power, 
nage, and salary in office, with political influence and the 
command of social deference even in opposition, ought to 
hase, if not patriotism, statesmanship, or wisdom, at 
jeast ordinary sagacity in discerning public opinion, and com- 
mon sense in the management of parties and of affairs. The 
country may reasonably expect that a Minister whom no 
one desires to overthrow should possess sufficient skill and 
prudence to keep an easy seat. When Lord PALMERSTON 
had caused a change of Government by a series of wanton 
and transparent blunders, there was a general disposition to 


abstain from disturbing his successor; and the most popular 


intment in the new Government was, perhaps, that of 
the President of the Board of Control. Parliament would 
have acquiesced in the postponement of Indian legislation to 
a future session; but Lord Dersy would have acted most 
prudently if he had so far carried out the decision of the 
House of Commons as to substitute, in formal proceedings, 
the name of the QuEEN for that of the Company, simplifying 
at the same time the relations between the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control. If the interests of 
India were to be put out of consideration, acquiescence in 
Lord Patmerston’s Bill might have obviated Parliamentary 
opposition ; but the worst possible course was to embody the 
obnoxious principle of the rival project in a cumbrous and 
impracticable measure. The Mansion House appeal to the 
tolerance and good offices of critics and adversaries is 
at once undignified and useless. It is the business of 
the Government to frame measures on its own responsibility, 
and to submit them to the judgment of Parliament. If Lord 
Dergy was not convinced that Lord ELLENBorouGH’s scheme 
of Indian Government was desirable, he ought either to 
have devised an alternative, or to have abstained from pro- 
posing a change. His professions of readiness to accept 
miscellaneous suggestions would have been less inappropriate 
if they had preceded the introduction of the Bill. 

Lord ExLeNsBoroven possibly desired that his Council 
should become a reality, while Lord Patmerston may be 
acquitted of any definite wish on the subject ; but in both 
cases the working of the institution would be independent 
of the intention of the legislator. The recognised difficulty 
of creating new centres of power renders wise statesmen 
cautious in tampering with any established authority. 
Parliament has often experienced its inability to transfer to 
any new functionary a portion of its own omnipotence. The 
great Officers of State—Secretaries and Chancellors of the 
Exchequer—have grown into unforeseen importance at the 
expense of dignitaries of higher pretensions. The First 

missioner of the Treasury has, by a series of accidents, 
become Prime Minister, and the Cabinet which governs the 
country is unknown to the law and to the older form of the 
constitution. Experience has shown that there is a limit to 
the number of effective Ministers ; and in the course of the 
present reign, half-a-dozen attempts to create subordinate 
rtments have altogether broken down. Even the 
Secretary for War, though he consolidates in himself the 
powers of several offices which existed previously, still finds 
at the boundary between his own authority and the 
Privileges of the Horse Guards is indefinite, shifting, and 
Unsatisfactory. The Commissioner of Railways and the 
Minister of Health have already disappeared from the 
official list ; and the Vice-President of the Privy Council, 
though the title is only two or three years old, enjoys but 
a rickety and probably ephemeral existence. 
. a has hitherto been no instance of a working Board 
pA side of a Minister. The experiment has been often 
ed, and has invariably failed, although two Presidents in 
the Cabinet still recall the memory of their extinct or 
of Canny lleagues.. The Board of Trade and the Board 
ntrol once furnished a supply of sinecures for the 
3 but GipBon exercised as little influence upon 
Sale and Plantations as if his salary had taken the form of 
pension granted in reward of his literary achievements. 
vated always rested with the head of the department, 
© ‘work was done by clerks and secretaries directly 
Tesponsible to their chief. There is every reason to suppose 


that the Indian Minister, under the new constitution, will 
exercise the discretion reposed in him under either of the pro- 
posed Bills, by setting his semi-dependent colleagues aside ; and 
if any question should arise as to the assumption of exclusive 
authority, the House of Commons will invariably support 
the Parliamentary Minister against a body of obscure and 
irresponsible officials. In a short time, the body which is to 
be substituted for the Court of Directors will be reduced to 
employ itself in formalities, such as those which periodically 
occupy the great dignitaries summoned to the Privy Council. 
Except for the absurdity of Lord ELLENBoroUGH’s machinery, 
there is no serious difference between the rival constitutions 
of a Board which will soon become a fiction. 

The Double Government was possible and useful because it 
was double, so that the Directors had the means of asserting 
the portion of independence which was allowed them by law. 
Both the late and the present Ministry profess to acknow- 
ledge the necessity of a check, while they destroy the separate 
existence which was the indispensable condition of its 
operation. The reason that a balloon cannot be steered like 
a ship is that the rudder and the motive power act in a 
single element. Seventy years ago, it might have been 
plausibly contended that the Company and the Board of 
Control could not act together without inextricable con- 
fusion ; but the difficulty has been practically solved, and 
Lord Derny’s eloquence is taxed to describe the advan- 
tageous results which have ensued. The new system pro- 
fessedly retains the special knowledge and exclusive devotion 
to Indian interests which characterized the Directors ; but 
in converting the members of an independent body into 
subordinate functionaries, it really excludes them from all 
share in the Government. 


THE CAGLIARI AFFAIR. 


| the King of Napres had only obtained the throne on 
which he sits by violence or fraud, instead of obtaining it 
by right of birth, he would perhaps fulfil all the conditions 
which the advocates of democratic despotism require in a 
perfect king. His government rests, as those theorists 
desire, on an army and a mob ; and the army is as mercenary, 
and the mob as uneducated, as any philosopher flirting with 
steel and the “proletariat” can desire. Over the affluent 
and educated classes he exercises that sort of terrorism the 
yearning for which seems to have supplanted Rousseauism 
and Byronism in a certain literary circle. Like Nero and 
Cauicuta, he is absolute enough to “ possess a veto on all 
“acts of oppression,” and it cannot be said, in his case any 
more than in theirs, that the prerogative is overstrained. 
His legitimacy, though to be regretted, is scarcely more than 
a nominal objection, since he is as free as the coarsest 
usurper from those restraints of chivalrous feeling and vene- 
rable tradition which ordinarily detract from the ideal 
license of hereditary sovereigns. It seems doubtful whether 
he ever feels himself subject to the not altogether worthless 
obligation of hypocrisy, for it is difficult to regard as any- 
thing but insulting irony the declaration of his Minister, 
that “the Sicilian Government would be justified in exhibit- 
“ ing great surprise at the least shadow of doubt being enter- 
“ tained respecting its just sentiments of humanity and gene- 
“ rous equity towards all whom different circumstances bring 
“ within its sphere.” 

The Government of Naples appear to have been conscious 
from the outset that the capture of the Cagliari was 
wrongful, as having been made on the high seas. Signor 
Carara, with high moral self-devotion to the wishes of his 
august master, covered this awkward point by stating to the 
Sardinian Minister at Naples that the vessel had been taken, 
not on the high seas, but in the waters of Policastro—some 
seventy miles, if we mistake not, from the real place of her 
capture ; and another Neapolitan official dutifully confirmed 
the statement of Signor Canara. Perhaps, however, we 
might not be extreme to mark where Watr and Park 
had been captured, if there had been the slightest ground 
to believe that they had outraged the law of nations and 
violated their duty as citizens to their own Government 
by taking part in an attack on the dominions of the 
King of Naptes. But it was simply absurd to suppose that 
two English engineers, occupied in their ordinary calling on 
board a regular packet, could have had the smallest inclina- 
tion or inducement to engage in any enterprise of the kind. 
They had, in fact, fallen into the hands of the Neapolitan 
Government, while hastening, together with the captain of 
the packet and the rest of the crew, to give that Government 
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information of the criminal attempt of which their vessel 
had, against their will, been made the instrument. 
The positive evidence of their complicity in the con- 
spiracy, as stated by the Neapolitan Attorney-Ge- 
neral, was that one of them had on him a letter 
from the conspirators, threatening, if he resisted them, 
to cut his throat—that, as a part of the regular crew of the 
packet, and borne on her books, they were not provided with 
those passports, with which no conspirator is ever unprovided— 
and that, if they had not been in the plot, they, being in duresse 
in the engine-room, and having no command over the steer- 
ing, would have made the Cagliari go to Tunis! One of 
the captured insurgents being, though criminal, not so desti- 
tute of honour as his captors, deposed explicitly to the fact that 
the two Englishmen were utterly guiltless of the conspiracy, 
and had been forced into the engine-room with daggers 
held to their throats ; but the Attorney-General, in taking 
down the deposition, skilfully turned it the other way, 
and made it an inculpation of the two engineers, instead of a 
complete acquittal. On the strength of these evidences, Park 
and Warr were stripped, insulted, bound, paraded in hand- 
cufis through the streets of Salerno, tortured with damp, want 
of air, unwholesome food, filth, stench, and vermin, and kept 
in suspense about their fate, till, their previously strong consti- 
tutions being undermined, Park became subject to fits, and 
Warr entirely lost his reason. Much the same measure seems 
to have been meted to the Sardinian portion of the crew and 
passengers, who were kept on bad diet, and deprived, in the 
intense heat of a Neapolitan summer, of the necessary 
changes of clothes. The unhappy Signora Mascaro, wife 
of a physician on board, who was quietly proceeding to the 
sphere of his professional duties at Tunis, is spoken of as 
confined in a room of the prison of the prostitutes, ill, in a 
state of intense moral depression, without -money, linen, 
or clothes. Any civilized and Christian Government 
would shrink from the degradation of inflicting such persecu- 
tions as these even on the vilest of convicted criminals. But 
in the eyes of Signor Carara and his master, one of the 
worst crimes of which a man can be convicted is that of 
being a citizen of a free nation. Of the other prisoners 
brought to trial for this affair, many are daily prevented 
from appearing in court by exhaustion from the sufferings 
they have undergone, while the emaciated condition of those 
who do appear attests the “generous equity” of a paternal 
Government towards men who, whatever their real offences 
may be, had not been found guilty, and therefore were inno- 
cent before the law when these sufferngs were inflicted. 
Neapolitan officials and Mr. Bowyer may believe that these 
things can last. 

It is melancholy enough to think that such a despotism 
should be riding rampant in the finest part of Italy ten 
centuries after the time when freedom, with her attendant 
arts, first lifted her reviving head upon those favoured shores. 
It is, perhaps, still more melancholy to think that, towards 
the end of the last century, Italy, under wise and beneficent 
sovereigns, was advancing in a course of practical reform, 
when its progress was cut short by the fanatical egotism of 
the French nation—then threatening all the established 
Governments, as it now, in the same spirit, threatens all the 
Jaws and liberties of the world. We must not forget that 
the present excesses of Continental tyranny in general, and 
of Italian tyranny in particular, are due in great mea- 
sure to those excesses of the French Revolution and its 
affiliated movements, which the very nation from which 
they emanated now wishes to visit on the rest of Eu- 
yope. The English people must take a calm and com- 
prehensive view of these things if they mean to play 
a useful part in restoring the freedom and happiness of other 
nations. The greatest service Englishmen can render to the 
world is to be true to their own institutions, and to prove, 
by a practical example, that liberty is not incompatible with 
order. When our Government does take a part in the 
internal affairs of other nations, it should not be to encou- 
rage new convulsions, but to undo as far as possible the work 
of RopespierrE and Bonaparte, and to induce the Sove- 
reigns of Europe to recommence a course of practical benefi- 
cence and reform. Instances of oppression may occur so 
outrageous as to call for forcible interference on the part of 
those who have power to put down the wrong. The prin- 
ciple of non-intervention has its limits between nations, as 
between men. It does not bind you to stand idly by while 
your neighbour is beating his wife, or while a King is 
rioting in innocent blood. But if there is to be any inter- 
ference, it should be effectual. At Naples we have inter- 


meddled only to make matters worse, though for this resylj 
the selfish ambition of the French Government, more than 
our Ministry, is to blame. 


In the case of the Cagliari, however, a fair opportuni 
seems to have presented itself, independent of any political 
partisanship or propagandism, of making his Majesty of 
Naples see the unfamiliar face of justice, and teaching him 
that Providence has not entirely given over the world into 
his hands. The Neapolitan Government, intending to take 
its pound of flesh from citizens of free countries—who, it 
thought, had technically fallen within the reach of its lay 
—has cut too deep, and incurred the consequences which 
Snytock would have incurred in the same case, We 
have the satisfaction of acting with Sardinia, a nation 
whose recent advances in Constitutional Government 
redeem the dark prospects of the world, and whos 
name it is a relief to mention when speaking of 
the affairs of Italy. The bold line which the Sardinian 
Government has taken in the matter was certainly suggested 
by our Government, and would have been suggested even jf 
Lord CLARENDON’s communication had been conveyed in the 
exact form he intended. The honour of this country, there. 
fore, seems to be committed, and, if that is the case, all 
Englishmen will desire to redeem the pledge. Our Gover. 
ment has a difficult part to play in these matters, E 
being in the condition in which it now is; and great forbear. 
ance is due to it on the part of the nation. We must re 
member that, through the extravagances and crimes of the 
friends of liberty, despotism has now got the upper hand in 
the world. In the present instance, however, there seems to 
be a perfectly good claim for reparation without reference 
to anything beyond those simple rules of justice which all 
Governments acknowledge ; and, this being the case, we 
trust the claim will be unhesitatingly enforced. 


INDIAN PANACEAS. 


ETITIONS, which are designated by the reporters as 
“in favour of Christianity in India,” continue to be 
occasionally presented to the two Houses of Parliament 
Once or twice a-week we read that the clergy of a particular 
archdeaconry have agreed that it is the duty of the Goven- 
ment to “ cease to pay regard to caste,” or that the elders of 
a provincial dissenting chapel have solicited the Legislature 
to apply Lord Campseti’s Act to the Hindoo Temples. On 
the whole, however, the fewness of these petitions is ex- 
ceedingly remarkable, and does no little credit to the good 
sense of the English people. The confident ignorance which 
prevailed last autumn seems to have almost entirely given 
way, not from any cooling of zeal for the Christianization of 
India, nor from any sudden change in that temper of mind 
which made the late outburst of enthusiasm possible, but 
simply from sounder appreciation of. the character of the 
enterprise which the press and the pulpit had combined t 
represent as merely retarded by a wicked traditional policy. 
It is curious to mark the awakening of the public mind t 
the immense complexity of the causes which produced our 
Indian difficulties. A whole Indian education separates us 
from the period when our churches resounded with theories 
of Mahometan conspiracy, and our principal newspapers 
smote their journalistic breasts and cried “ Peccavimus” for 
the Government which had been “ashamed of its Christianity” 
Now the 7'imes applauds letters from intelligent Subahdars 
which unconsciously borrow the historical theory of M. Comtt 
by tracing the mutiny to almost everything which has occurred 
in India during the last twenty years ; and it was but the other 
day that we saw reprinted a romance from a popular periodical, 
which, applying that conclusive test of fiction by which 
Mr. Dickens has disposed of most English institutions, 
successfully proved that measures like the prohibitiou of 
Suttee had only deepened the moral debasement of the 
unhappy Hindoo. If these symptoms correctly indicate the 
state of public opinion, modesty of judgment has degene 
into a rather excessive self-distrust. After all, something may 
be done for India, and it is not necessary to take Sir G. 
Lewis's hint and retire from the country altogether. It 8 
not imperative to believe, with the Subahdar, that there # 
jeopardy in every movement; nor need we accept the dot 
trine of the serialist that the common instincts of the human 
race are so blunted in Hindostan as to forbid our rectifying 


the t sins against universal morality. There is the 
radition 


al policy” for our encouragement. After slowly 
pushing its approaches to the desired object, it made an 
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f widow-burning and infanticide; and though it | 
p Dear in an attempt at teaching Brahmins and Rajpoots 
to kill at goo yards with a conical bullet, it did show them 
how to save life by the study of anatomy, and overcame 
their prejudices against the caste-destroying knife of the 
dissecting operator. It is only experience, fortified by 
caution, which after all is steadily hopeful. It is only 
sciolism which first disdains difficulty, and then despairs. 

The enthusiasm of the moment is not for the Christianiza- 
tion but for the colonization of India. So inevitable is the 
collapse of this delusion that, in a month or two, we dare 
say we shall have to point to the fact that indigo has really 
been profitably cultivated in Bengal, for the purpose of 
showing that India offers any field whatever for European 
enterprise. At present, however, we are in the hot fit, and 
people are gravely discussing the prospects of emigration to 
the Himalayas. The considerations which have induced the 
British public to entertain this notion are probably 
extremely simple, as are those which prompted the gentle- 
man who has obtained from the House of Commons a 
Committee on the colonization of India. Mr. Ewart's passion 
for gigantic subjects is as well known as the gentle qnota- 
tions from Horace which diversify his speeches. As for the 
rest of the world, it is merely of opinion that if there were 
more Europeans in India, it would be more difficult for the 
natives to rebel, and much easier to get them under if they 
did revolt. The means, however, to these very desirable 
ends belong still to the province of languid after-dinner con- 
versation, and have scarcely assumed sufficient definiteness 
to reward criticism. Judging from the debate in the 
House of Commons, there are supposed to be three modes 
of “colonizing” India. The first involves the establish- 
ment of European communities in the Himalayas, for the 
purpose of cultivating the various staples of that salubrious 
region. While Juan Fernandez remains to be settled, and 
while wheat may be raised in the Falkland Islands under 
cucumber-frames, this question of farming the Himalayan 
terraces may be left to take care of itself. Theorists who 
have studied the flora of India with more profit depart a 
little from the first-mentioned scheme, and suggest that 
Europeans should have their indigo plantations and poppy 
farms in the plains, but should themselves reside in the 
temperate climate of the mountains. It is no injustice, but 
rather a compliment, to this project, to compare it with a 
plan for having a cottage at Windermere, and thence con- 
ducting agricultural operations on a large scale in Kent or 
Sussex. Much more reasonable is the last of the three 
colonization theories which have obtained currency. India 
is to be “colonized” by having a great many more indigo- 
planters, who are to go a great deal oftener to the hills for 
their health. The plan has no more to do with colonization 
than it has with astronomical observation, but it is perfectly 
feasible. A rise of a few farthings a hundred-weight in 
indigo, and the completion of the railways already com- 
menced in the direction of Simla and Darjeeling, are the 
only conditions which it requires to be satisfied. A Com- 


mar it, 

Connected, however, with the agitation for adding largely 
to the number of European speculators in India, is a pro- 
ject of a much more dangerous character. It is proposed 
to make English jurisprudence the fundamental law of 
Hindostan. The consequences of such a measure are only 
vaguely glanced at in England ; but they are understood at 
Calcutta with all the clear-sightedness of cupidity sharpened 
by hatred. It is not the object of the Calcutta public to 
obtain for India the benefit of the best parts of our law— 
such, for example, as our jurisprudence of Contract. The 
agitators well know that the Government of India de- 
sires nothing more than a reform of Hindoo law on 
rational principles, and has ever been thwarted in its bene- 
volent projects by the pretensions of a privileged minority to 
have a law of their own. The true design of the European 
malcontents is to supersede the land-law of India, on which 
the whole happiness of its population depends, by the feuda- 
lized real property system of England. It is difficult to strike 
a balance between the absurdity and the wickedness of this 
ace which would have been scouted as soon as it was 

roached if it had not been for that very barbarism of conce 
tion and that very difficulty of application which have made 
English real property-law a secret, not only to the country at 
large, but to the majority of the legal profession. Mr. DaNsy 

OUR, in the debate on Mr. Ewart’s motion, suggested 


great advantage to Ootamacund. Ootamacund, a small town 

on the Neilgherries, is a place of healthy retreat for 

debilitated Europeans, and the notion of conferring on it the 

advantage of English jurisprudence is not unlike that of 
importing the Code Napoléon for the benefit of Tunbridge- 

Wells. But is the late Secretary of the Board of Control 

really quite blind to the character of the project which has 
his recommendation? He is not a lawyer, but he isa landed 

proprietor, and surely he has had a will, a marriage-settle- 

ment, or even a lease read to him by his attorney. Does he 

positively dream of forcing that unbaptized jargon, and the. 
semi-savage conceptions to which it corresponds, on the 

unsophisticated natives of Southern Indiat A modern 

traveller, discoursing on the advantage of introducing the 
manners and customs of the English into Western Africa, is 
said to have been considerably non-plussed by a country 
gentleman’s asking him what was the Dahomitan for a five- 
barred gate. Inasimilarspirit, we venture to ask what is the 
Tamul for an estate in tail-male? What is the Teloogoo 
for a contingent remainder? If the revolution clamoured 
for by the Anglo-Indians had no worse effect than that of 
rendering the native incapable of understanding the institu- 
tions under which he lived, and so placing him at the mercy 
of trained legal practitioners, it would be fatally condemned ; 
but, in truth, the results expected from it involve a far more 
cruel injustice. The scheme is one for selling up the happiness 
of a people. The land-law of the greater part of India does 
not admit of proprietorship in perpetuity; and the more 
this land-law has been ameliorated, the further has it receded 
from a condition of things compatible with English feudal 
tenures. Every approximation to English forms of owner- 
ship has been attended by the physical and moral debasement 
of the Hindoo. Every approximation to the proprietorship 
most irreconcileable with English rules—the joint holding of 
the Village Communities—has increased his prosperity and 
elevated his moral dignity. The Anglo-Indians simply pro- 
pose to reverse the course of improvement. As periodical 
settlements of revenue are inconvenient to speculation on a 
large scale, and unfavourable to the transfer of interests, 
while they have a decided tendency to promote the inde- 
pendence of “ niggers,” they are to be supplanted all through 
India by the English system of perpetual property in land. 
The fact that this very experiment, when tried by Lord 
CorNWALLis with the best intentions in Bengal, entailed 
incalculable misery on the native cultivator, does really 
appear to be among the principal reasons why the Calcutta 
public wish it to be repeated. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CONSERVATISM. 


HETHER the second India Bill be Lord 
rouGn’s or Mr. Disrakwt’s, the complicity of the Ca- 

binet in its more irrational provisions raises uncomfortable 
doubts as to the effect which prolonged exclusion from office 
may have had on the Tory Opposition. Unfortunately, 
proof is not wanting that a political party may almost forget 
the art of government. The American Whigs are—or rather 
were, for they have almost ceased to exist—a confederacy to 
the full as respectable as the British Conservatives in their 
best days. Besides having the deposit of principles which 
are as permanent as human nature, they included several 
statesmen who seemed to be regarded in the United States 
as first among their countrymen in administrative no less than 
in deliberative capacity. Mr. Wepstrer and Mr. Cray were, 
when out of office, the prime movers in measures which still 
exercise the deepest 7 sama on the fortunes of the Repub- 
lic. Yet, when their political friends were in power, they 
appeared unable, by advice or even by active assistance, to 
keep them from setting common sense and common prudence 
at defiance. The thread of Governmental tradition seemed, 
in fact, to have been lost. The periods of Whig supremacy, 
which formed short intervals between long Democratic 
Administrations, have been distinguished by some grie- 
vous scandals and many glaring miscarriages. And the 
worst of it was, that these slips of policy always appeared 
to be the result of sheer blundering. The Democratic party, 
by its criminal deference to the interests of the slave-owners, 
has perhaps fatally compromised the destiny of the Federa- 
tion ; but its measures have been deliberately taken, and 
carefully aimed at the objects which its leaders had in view. 
The Whigs, with much clearer perception of the true tenden- 
cies of Northern opinion, were unable, apparently from sheer 


that the introduction of English law into India would be a 


penury of skill, to avail themselves of their better knowledge, 
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When in power, they committed almost every mistake of 
which Governments can be guilty ; and the consequence was, 
that they were betrayed by some of their leaders and 
deserted by others, till at length they fell asunder, and were 
absorbed by more vigorous organizations. 

Much of the scandalous disregard of principle which cha- 
racterizes the American Democrats arises from their contempt 
of opposition. From the first Presidency of General Jack- 
SON / pm to the moment when the Kansas troubles gave 
birth to the Anti-slavery Republicans, the Democratic ascen- 
dancy was only twice seriously threatened. General Harrt- 
son and General Taytor owed their election chiefly to their 
military prestige, but the premature decease of both these 
Presidents left the field open to pure Whig successors, whose 
Administrations went respectively to pieces in a chaos of 
treachery and blundering. The Democrats ceased thence- 
forward to regard the Whigs as serious opponents, and soon 
underwent a change, in some respects for the better, in most 
for the worse. Externally, they became a mere political 
insurance company, for the even distribution of official 
plunder. Internally, from their confident belief that they 
included among themselves the sole materials for the forma- 
tion of Governments, they acquired an aptitude for prac- 
tical statesmanship which had once been supposed the 
monopoly of the Whigs. Nobody expected any improve- 
ments from them ; nobody supposed that any measure of 
theirs would quicken political progress ; nobody doubted that 
they were ready for any iniquity in their management 
of home or foreign affairs which would strengthen their 
tenure of the Executive. But at the same time most Ame- 
ricans allowed that they conducted well enough the ordinary 
business of government, and that extremely large class of 
American citizens which is genuinely Conservative from 
caring infinitely more for commerce than for politics, have 
been accustomed to admit that the country is, on the whole, 
safer in the hands of the Democrats than of the ostensible 
Conservatives. For it has been repeatedly observed that 
their long exile from office, besides telling on the capacity of 
the Whigs, has weakened their sense of responsibility. They 
became enamoured of the most hazardous experiments. 
Even before the Republicans, taking their rise in Democratic 
misconduct, had swept into their ranks nearly all the enemies 
of the dominant party, the greater part of the Whigs had 
joined the anarchical confederacy of the Knownothings. 

In a country like our own, where judicious reforin has a 
sphere infinitely larger than in America, it would be the 
last of misfortunes that the Liberal party should be con- 
servatized from the same causes as the American Democrats. 
Long before Lord Dery made his present essay at govern- 
ment, the consciousness of strength and popularity had done 
much to illiberalize Lord Patmerston’s Cabinet. They were 
pretty well understood to have shelved the suffrage ques- 
tion ; they had aimed a blow at the middle class in their 
attempt to suppress the East India Company; they had 
not hesitated to wound public opinion at the point where 
its sensitiveness is greatest, by their precipitate compliance 
with the unwise requisition of a foreign Government. Their 
measures of general improvement belonged exclusively to those 
minor reforms which Lave been expected by the country any 
time these twenty years ; aud there were some departments— 
that of law amendmeut, for example—in which they dis- 

layed an obstructiveness which has not been experienced 
n England since the Chancellorship of Lord Etpon. 
What will be the consequence, if, untaught by adversity 
and unthawed by Opposition, they return to the Trea- 
sury Bench through a victory over Mr. Disragtr on 
Lord E.tensoroven’s India Bill? It is impossible to doubt 
that Lord Patmerston will add to his natural self-reliance, 
and to his settled persuasion of his own popularity, a not 
wholly unfounded belief that his political antagonists have 
lost the capacity for conducting the Quren’s Government. 
He will simultaneously have the assurance that he is stronger 
in the country than the Tories, and that, even if he were not 
stronger, they are not in ere amy of the qualities which 
would enable them to supplant him. Lord Drrsy’s followers, 
on the other hand, after rowing all their distinctive prin- 
ciples overboard, and committing themselves to more than 
one root-and-branch reform bill, willlabour under the fatal dis- 
advantage of being considered insufficiently provided with 
that common sense which alone renders reform practicable. 
This is exactly the state of things which existed till recently 
in America. The Democrats monopolized at once the con- 
ventional reputation of Liberalism and the credit of practical 
Conservatism. The Whigs united the disrepute of obstruc- 


tives with the disrepute of revolutionists. Even jn 


United States, this relation of parties produced a disturbance 
which nearly dismembered the Republic. With us, it is sure 
to issue, first in utter stagnation—ultimately, in a crisis alike 
disastrous to the cause of prudent reform and of rationa) 
conservatism. The sincerest English Liberals must desire that 
Lord Dersy’s Government may retrieve its character for 
common sense by its Budget, and by modifications of its 
India Bill. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL AND MR. WESTERTON. 


Ws in common with all the rest of the world, have at 
least ventured upon a conjecture as to the solution of 
the next Ministerial crisis, and the coming political combing. 
tion or complication is a fair subject of speculation, 4 
Liberal Government must tolerate or welcome either Lord 
Joun Russett or Lord Patmerstoy. It seems that the 
angry fates prevent the double blessing, and we are reduced 
to choose between the rival establishments. In many res 
Lord Joun Russet has the advantage. Our memories of 
the past are conveniently rather than charitably short. It jg 
of no use raking up old stories—so, as it happens to be more 
troublesome to go back to Lord Jonn successive 
acts of bad faith towards every Government with which he 
has been connected than to be impressive on Lord Patuzp. 
ston’s conduct on the WALEwskI despatch, it suits us to 
forget all about the escapades of the Member for the City of 
London. But Lord Joun Russet is not the man to take 
advantage of the circumstance that his Premiership is fading 
into history. He has just performed a little feat which must 
gladden the coteries of Cambridge House. He has just done 
the small but silly thing which a political antagonist might 
pray for, but could hardly ex And it is precisely in 
that direction in which alone he could bring himself down 
to Lord Patmerston’s level. It is very plain to political 
students that the late Premrer made a great mistake when 
he sold himself to Lord Suarressury’s religious world. The 
move had its immediate effects—it told on the elections 
But Lord Paumerston’s fall began at the very moment of 
his triumph on the hustings. England, in all its higher 
ranks of thought and influence, has no sympathy with 
Exeter Hall. Politicians use the Evangelical faction, but 
despise the convenient tool. Lord Patmerston, amidst 
his many acquirements, has a mind quite uncultivated in 
several departments of social knowledge. He has no 
conception whatever of religious differences or principles. 
He cannot weigh them—he not only feels no interest in 
them personally, but he is unable to compare them, or to 
estimate their incidence on opinion. In adopting Exeter 
Hall, and in flinging mitres to the third-rate professors of 
religious ignorance and obscurantism, he meant no slight to 
one form of religious thought, nor was it his object to evel 
any school at the expense of its rival. He invested in Evangeli- 
calism with as much indifference as he would have invested 
in Ultramontanism—simply because he thought it suited 
his purpose. So he played his counters, like all unscrupulous 
and ignorant gamesters, with a total ignorance of the delicacy 
and difficulty of the game. Doctors BickerstetH and Vu- 
Liers really cost Lord Patmerston his Premiership. Lord 
SHAFTESBURY’S alliance was a perilous embrace. All moderate 
and sensible people, religious or not, or of whatever schod 
of religious thought, were disgusted with the contemptuous 
indifference to principle which employed Church appoint 
ments in this way. There are very few thoughtful persons 
who did not feel that the late Premrer’s administration of 
ecclesiastical patronage was a proof of his personal unfitness 
for the highest office. His ignorance of what was required 
in the department of religion was a political disqualification 
of the gravest kind; and the Zimes was perfectly right, 
in its frank and candid enumeration of Lord Paumerstoy’s 
blunders, when it age his episcopal appointments in the 
very first rank. But, to do him justice, nobody 

him with anything like personal — partisanship. 

was too sincere in his contempt to take any personal interest 
in wrangling schools of theology. Brerybody acquitted him 
of the slightest approach to earnest oneal with Bishop 
BicKERSTETH, or any Bishop or preacher on earth. 

It is not so with Lord Joun Russett. He is a bigoted 
partisan from the love of the thing, and the love of the - 
outlives all considerations of prudence and _ policy. 
there is anything which his admirers would willingly fo 
it is that their leader wrote the Dunnam letter. The Pi 
Aggression frenzy is that chapter in our recent annals W. 
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England is most anxious to bury in oblivion ; and, admitting 
her own complicity, she would readily forgive the author 
of that discreditable event. Lord Joun Russet, however, 
jg resolved that we shall not forget his antecedents. He 
wants to prove that he is y superior to discretion 
and repentance. Like the Boursons, if he is to return to 
Downing-street, it is having learned nothing and for- 
gotten nothing. He is quite as ready to prostitute states- 
manship to the purposes of a theological camarilla now as 
in 1851. He has just come before the religious world in a 
yoluntary testimonial to the virtues of . WESTERTON, 
Churchwarden of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge. Lord Joun 
Rvssext, in his own estimation the future Prime Minister, 
writes from “ Pembroke Lodge” to express his sincere regret 
that he cannot attend an Easter Tuesday meeting at St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge, for the purpose “of moving a vote of 
«thanks to Mr. WeEsTERTON as a public acknowledgment 
«for the faithfulness with which he has sustained the Pro- 
« testant character of our Church.” His Lordship must be 
little in his own eyes; and the incident illustrates the 

idity of his fall since 1851. The dead carcase of the 
Knightsbridge Churches case is scarcely an equivalent for 
the Bull establishing the Papal hierarchy. It was one thing 
to ride a tilt against Rome and all its chivalry, and another 
to testimonialize that egregious champion of the faith, Mr. 
Churchwarden WesTerTON. It has taken Lord Jonn Rvs- 
SELL some years to go down the whole extent of the descend- 
ing scale. From the sublimity of his appeal against Cardinal 
Wiseman, he has at last reached the very bottom of the 
ridiculous in making common cause with the enterprising 
stationer who contrived to plunge himself into a ridiculous 
lawsuit in which he was ignominiously worsted, and 
the costs of which his friends, and the friends of the 
Protestant character of the Church, left him to pay. Lord 
Joux Russet really thinks—at least he is not ashamed 
to say—that Mr. Wesrerton’s foolish and unsuccessful 
assault on crosses and altar-cloths, in which he conspicuously 
failed, is “a faithful sustaining of the Protestant character 
“of our Church.” Lord Russet. ought to know that 
there is no sensible person to whom the name of WESTERTON 
and his squabble is not an offence, and that the world has 
long since agreed that neither Protestantism nor anything 
higher than his own vanity was at the bottom of Mr. Wrs- 
Terton’s zeal. And yet, for want of a better claptrap, Lord 
Joux RussEit does not mind stooping to blow breath into 
this burst bladder. 

But is it religious zeal, or only ignorance of public opinion, 
that has moved Lord Joun him 
injustice in believing that he has any personal sympathy with 
sucha person as Mr. WESTERTON, or that he cares one farthing 
for the august interests involved in the election of a Church- 
warden of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. Surely he must know, 
not only that no religious principle was at stake in the 
Knightsbridge case, but that Mr. WestTerTon’s perverseness 
brought the dispute to an actual termination which, though 
& compromise, entailed a most serious defeat on the reli. 
gious es whom he most affects. If so, the inci- 
dent does little credit to Lord Jonny Russet1’s political 
sagacity, and his appearance in this worn-out squabble 
thows that his Lordship has not learned wisdom. If his 
place is to move votes of thanks to Mr. WeEsTERTON, it is 
not in Downing-street. A Knightsbridge Vestry and the 
Quren’s Council Chamber do not suit the same man. Be- 
sides, the place which he challenges is occupied. The actor 
who shines in these characters of low comedy is an established 
favourite with those who like the sort of thing. Lord 
PALMERSTON has already got the ear of Exeter Hall, and it is 
not wise in Lord Joun Russett to bid against him. On 
the whole, though we have no great opinion of some lately- 
intel bishops, still the patron of Dr. BickersTerH 
deserves Hall than the patron of Mr. 
ESTERTON. OHN RvssELL is coming out again 
th the old Durnam Letter dodge, he might have done it 
more <> Mr. Wesrerton is decidedly below the 
mark. To handicap a broken-down horse is a mistake in a 
Tacing man ; and Lord Joun, though so long known in the 
a Ting, is making a very bad book this time. To be 
ur. WEsTERTON’s solitary backer is hardly a recommenda- 
on to the people of England; and these are not the times 

Which we can contemplate with equanimity even a 
remote chance of our national and political destinies being 
catrusted to one who has the taste or discretion to waste his 
pric and the public time with testimonializing the merits 

the Churchwarden of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 


OUR DIPLOMACY. 


Wwe could hardly have anticipated that the remarks which we 
offered last week on the quality of our diplomatic service 
would receive so speedy and striking an illustration as may be 
found in the recently published correspondence respecting the 
Cagliari. A more melancholy exhibition of incapacity, stu ay 
and blundering, than the whole management of this affair by e 
Foreign ent, it is really impossible to imagine. The 
papers which are now printed verify, in all material particulars, 
the sketch of the oe which we laid before our readers a 
fortnight ago. In the month of July, Lord Clarendon received 
information of the incarceration of two English subjects at Naples. 
The letter addressed on the 24th of that month from the Forei 
Office to our Consul at Naples, intimates that probably 
risoners were waely gels of the offence laid to their charge. 
o step seems to have been taken, however, by any branch 
of our Foreign department to ascertain whether these unfortu- 
nate men had been legally seized or were justifiably detained. 
This calm and patient indifference probably arose from the con- 
fidence which the Earl of Clarendon felt in the justice and 
humanity of the Neapolitan authorities—the cultivation of which 
virtues by that Court is known to have been the pretext for 
casting off our diplomatic relations. For two months our 
countrymen were quietly permitted to remain in a Neapolitan 
dungeon, and no serious attempt was made by the lish 
Government to obtain access to them for the purpose of 
ascertaining their condition or investigating their story. It 
is not till September 8th that it occurs to Lord Clarendon that 
it may be as well that the English Consul should obtain permis- 
sion to seethem. This very reasonable demand is only answered 
on the 23rd of the same month, and the reply is a positive re- 
fusal on the part of M. Carafa. The course adopted by the 
“spirited foreign policy” under these circumstances is highly 
characteristic. Lord Clarendon prefaces a despatch of October 
8th by an assurance to M. Carafa, that “ her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not claim to withdraw them (the engineers) from the 
fair tion of the Neapolitan law.” ‘This is an admirable 
example of the caution and patriotism of a spirited forei 
policy, which hastens to admit the jurisdiction of such trib 
as those of Naples, without even stopping to inquire whether 
there was any colour for the claim. However, the request that 
a British functionary may be permitted to see the prisoners is 
renewed in the same feeble, pottering manner. and Watt 
had now been in gaol for three months. What the “watchful 
eye and strong arm of England” had done for the unfortunate 
nglishmen in that space of time appears from the following 
letter of our Consul at Naples to the Foreign Secretary :— 


yest occasion 
of conveying the crew of the ee the prison of Naples to that of 
Salerno, the police handcuffed all the pri i 


of and oo great isthe of experienced Uy thoes 
icted o . 80 is the misery of mind experi these poor 
toon, Gece confinement, that the engineer Park, as soon as his 
hands were freed, attempted to commit suicide cutting his throat. He 
was, a pp his companions, two days after the first 
attempt he a second, by seizing the razors belonging to the master of 
the Cagliari, and it was with difficulty that the master succeeded 
in preventing him from ——s is intentions into execution. 

learning. No date for the trial is yet fixed. I have given instructions to 

is named. 


: and posi 
eapolitan Government has + »+- made for me to see 
I feel that any demand in this instance will also be negatived, unless 
by a strong remonstrance from your Lordship.—I &e. 3 
8 . BaRBAR. 


It is not till October 29th that Lord Clarendon does anything 
further in the matter, when he writes the following despatch to 
Mr. Barbar :— 

October 29, 1857. 


‘oreign Office, 
1$th instant, and its inclosure, 


What Lord Clarendon’s notion of peies may be we cannot 
pretend to say. One thing is clear—that he is of opinion that 
the treatment which these men had been enduring since the 
middle of July was perfectly just and humane. At last, on 
November 8, it occurs to him for the first time that he might as 
well ask the law officers of the Crown whether these _— en, 
who had now been four months in a loathsome prison, been 
lawfully put there, and whether the treatment to which they had 
been subjected was justified by the law of nations. The answer 
of the Queen's Advocate (Correspondence, No. 34) is just what 
might have been expected from the fact that our intelligent 
on which alone any definite opinion be formed. 
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On Nov. 11th, without taking any pains to ascertain whether 
the British Government had not a right to demand their release, 
Lord Clarendon writes :— 

You will further say to his Excellency that her Majesty’s Government do 
not claim the release of these men, but that they cannot allow two British 
subjects to remain for an indefinite time in a Neapolitan prison, without 
ascertaining to what treatment they are subjected, particularly as there is 
but too much reason to fear that these men are suffering from that treatment. 


Shortly ‘after, however, when the meeting of Parliament was 
approaching, his lordship seems to have been awakened to the 
fact, that public opinion was likely to demand something a little 
more decisive than the dawdling which had been going on for 
four months. The real influence which managed at last to open 
“the watchful eye” of England, is indicated in the following 
passage (No. 54):— 

I told his Excellency that my instructions were to deliver the letter to him, 
and that Mr. Barbar would take charge of his reply; and, at the same time, 
I took the opportunity of stating, privately, that the affair of the seizure of the 
two engineers (which formed, as I understood, the subject of the greater part 
of the letter), had created a t sensation in England, that the matter had 
been seriously taken up by the press, and would form one of the first ques- 
tions which would occupy the attention of the two Houses of Parliament; 
and that, therefore, Lord Clarendon was very desirous of receiving an answer 
before the opening of Parliament took place. 


If the matter had not been “ seriously taken up by the press,” 
and if the “ opening of Parliament” had not been about to take 
place, it seems highly probable that the Foreign Office might 
still have preserved its ordinary high-bred indifference. How- 
ever, with the fear of the Press and the Parliament before his 
eyes, Lord Clarendon at last writes a despatch addressed directly 
to Signor Carafa :— 
But that which is complained of by her Majesty’s Government and by the 

eople of England as unnecessary for the ends of justice, and as unauthorized 
C K eapolitan law, and as a cruel aggravation of the suffering of these men 
is, that these two British subjects should, during four months, have been 
prohibited from eommunicating with their friends or with the British Consul, 
and that their afflicted families have only been able to infer how great and 
intolerable the sufferings of the prisoners must have been, from the fact that 
one of them has twice attempted to commit suicide. Your Excellency has 
informed the Acting Consul that, according to the law of Naples, an accused 
person is prohibited from communicating with his legal adviser until the 
preliminary proceedings in his case are and her Govern - 
ment have not asked that this regulation should be infringed. They do not 
ask that the counsel of Watt onl! Park should be admitted to see them before 
the proper time for preparing their defence; but they do demand that the 
British Consul, and the relations of Watt and Park, shall at once be allowed 
to communicate and converse with them, to ascertain the state of their health, 
and to minister to their comforts. 

Less than this will not satisfy public opinion in England, which is natural! 

alarmed at the mysterious secresy which has hitherto been observed wit 
regard to these two British subjects. 


It is only necessary to observe upon this, that it might just as 
well have been done three months previously, before one of the 
unfortunate prisoners had gone out of his mind, and both were 
exhausted by disease. The answer of Signor Carafa (p. 55 of the 
Correspondence) is a masterpiece of quiet irony and well-bred 
contempt. Indeed his triumph was complete. Nothing could 
show more completely the farce of the diplomatic -upture than 
the voluntary renewal of negotiations on the part of England. 

About the middle of December, the “‘ watchful eye” began to 
discover for the first time that the admission of the Neapolitan 
jurisdiction had been all a mistake. We cannot enter at present 
into the complicated legal question, but the result, as far as Lord 
Clarendon’s opinion is concerned, is contained in the following 
despatch :— 

- Foreign Office, December 29, 1857. 

Srz,—I have to instruct you to ask Count Cavour whether the Sardinian 
Government means to object to the proceedings taken by the Neapolitan 
Government in the case of the Cagliari, on the ground that the Neapolitan 
vessels of war had no right to pursue the Cagliari, and to capture her 
beyond Neapolitan territorial jurisdiction. A ship of war of one country has 
no jurisdiction over a merchant-vessel of another country on the high sea; 
she is entitled to demand the production of papers to prove nationality; 
but if that character is established, the ship of war has no right to interfere, 
unless the merchantman should be caught in the actual commission, at the 
time, of an act of piracy. But no such act was committed at the time by 
the Cagliari; she was peacefully pursuing her voyage, and, for anything 
the Neapolitan ships knew, was returning to Genoa. 

It is true that the captain and crew are stated to have been on 
their way to Naples, with the view of voluntarily surrendering themselves 
and their vessel to the Neapolitan authorities; but it appears to her 
Majesty’s Government that it would be a moc and an abuse of terms, 
to say that these men voluntarily surrendered themselves to the two 
Neapolitan frigates which had ou | to bring the “ Cagliari” to, and which 
were prepared, of course, to sink her if she did not surrender. 

Her Majesty’s Government would, therefore, be glad to learn whether the 
Sardinian Government is of opinion that the Cagliari was voluntarily sur- 
rendered by the master; or whether that Government is prepared to contend 
that she was seized by the N ——- frigates beyond the limits of the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of Naples.—I am, &e. CLARENDON. 


It is with reference to this despatch that there arose probabl 
the most extraordinary blunder which even the blundering oni 
of English diplomacy can record. The Secretary of Legation is 
ordered by the Minister at Turin to draft a note to the Sardinian 
Minister in accordance with these instructions. A note is accord- 
ingly drafted by Mr. Erskine, and settled by Sir James Hudson. 
It is then sent down to the Chancery to be transcribed, and the 
fair copy is signed by the English Minister, and formally deli- 
vered to the Sardinian Government. No copy of the note is 
remitted to the Foreign Office at home, and nothing more is heard 
of it for two months; but at the end of that time the Marquis 
D'Azeglio, the Sardinian Minister in this country, communicates 


to Lord Malmesbury the course which his Government had 
ae in consequence of their “having been acquainted that 
the English Government were disposed to object to the capture 
of the Cagliari.” "With the correspondence in the archives of 
the Foreign Office before him, Lord Malmesbury was not unng. 
turally astounded at this piece of information. e demand for 
in elicits this extraordin istory of the manner in whj 
business is conducted in cur 


My Lorp,—With ref Lordshi 
y Lorp,—Wit erence to your ip’s tech, i i 
report on whose authority I that “ Her Majesty’s Govermeaten 
disposed to object to the proceedings in regard to the pursuit of the Ca, liars,” 
I have the honour to state that, upon the receipt of Lord Clarendon’s 
of December 29, 1857, 1 made a minute upon it for the C this 
Legation, to the effect that its substance should be embodied in a 
uesting to know whether the Sardinian Government was pi to 
object to the capture of the Cagliari, on the grounds stated in that 
and I have the honour to enclose herewith, a copy of the draft of that note, ag 
filed in the archives of this Mission, which ¥ approved, and sent back to 
the Chancery to be copied. 

Upon receiving your Lordship’s orders to state on whose authority I said 
that her Majesty’s Government were pogeeee to object, &c., I referred tothe 
draft, and found that I had not said so. I consequently went to the Ser. 
dinian Foreign Office, and requested permission to see the original note I had 
sent in to the Sardinian Government, a copy of which I have the honour here. 
with to enclose. : 

Upon perceiving the difference which exists between the draft of the note 
and the note itself, I called upon the gentleman who copied the latter for my 
signature to account for the discrepancy between the two, and I have the 
honour to enclose the stat t which he has made to me. 

With regard to my own negligence in this matter, for of course I am respon. 
sible, I have to state that it not been my habit to compare the notes! 
sign when I have once approved the drafts, with the drafts themselves, and 
hence arose the error in question. 

My reason for not instructing the Chancery to send to the Foreign Ofice 
a copy of my note to the Count de Cavour, was, that I considered it unne. 
cessary to encumber the despatch with useless matter, as the note was 
(intended to have been) a mere transcript of the terms of despatch. 

have, &. James Hupsox. 


The following letter from Mr. Erskine to Sir J. Hudson is the 
enclosure above referred to:— 


Turin, March 15, 1858. 

Srr,—In compliance with your directions, I have compared the draft of your 
note to Count Cavour, of the $5th of January last, with the note itself, and 
deeply regret to find that a very material alteration was made by me in the 
wording of the first paragraph of that draft. 

To the best of my recollection, the Earl of Clarendon’s despatch of the 29th 
of December last was sent into the Chancery, with a minute in your hand. 
writing in these words: “Address note putting this question.” 

A draft note was accordingly prepared by me and submitted to you for ap- 
proval. The draft so poamane— | y you states :— 

“T have been instructed to ask your Excellency whether the Sardinian 
Government mean to object, &c.,” whereas, in the note itself, I substituted the 
words, “I have been instructed to acquaint your Excellency that he 
Majesty's Government are disposed to object to those P ings, &¢.” 

ou will, perhaps, have experienced the difficulty of literally transcribing 8 
of your own composition, and I can only in this way account for the 
alteration which occurred. 

On taking the note to you for signature, you were, doubtless, under the im- 
pression that you were signing a note in precisely the same words as those 
used in the draft, and probably did not the note with sufficient attention 
to notice the alteration I had made. 

Whatever blame is due for this most unfortunate blunder must be borne 
by me exclusively. You will not, I trust, hesitate to explain to the Earl of 

almesbury that you did not knowingly employ an expression implying that 
the British Government were “ disposed to object” (to that of Naples) “ tothe 
proceedings taken in the case of the Cagliari.” 

What I probably meant to say (but this is scarcely to the purpose) was 
that “ Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that the Neapolitan vessds 
of war had no right, &c.,”—that is to say, that they take objection to the 
capture, but not that they pl themselves to that objection upon the 
Neapolitan Government, and this latter is evidently the interpretation given 
to your communication in Count Cavour’s note of the 8th of January last. 

have, &c. . 


It is hardly possible to repress a smile at the “ difficulty” which 
a gentleman experiences in literally transcribing a paper of 
own composition—a difficulty which causes him to write “se 
uaint” in the place of “ ask,” and to say that “her Majestys 
overnment are disposed,” instead of inquiring “ whether 
Sardinian Government means.” 


The consequences of this stupid blunder, both to the English 
and the Sardinian Governments, are very serious. The Cabinet 
of Turin naturally took the despatch of Jan 5th as an invite 
tion from the English Government to assert their rights 
Naples, involving an implied promise of support from this country. 
They have accordingly made a fresh demand for the restitution 
of the Cagliari, and have claimed our concurrence and a 
tion. The ——- passage is from a despatch of the Marquis 
D’Azeglio, of March 22nd, 1858 :== 


In the meantime, the undersigned is formally charged to request the cot 
currence, and, if need be, the co-operation of te pes Government to bring 
this important affair to a successful termination. 7 

The Government of the King is convinced that the information lately 
received will have confirmed the opinions and the principles enunciated 
the British Minister in his aforesaid note of the sth January last ; opinion 
equally shared by Count Cavour and his colleagues. This understanding 
being once established, it cannot but be useful and desirable that the tw 
Cabinets should unite in a common course of action for the Lora pee of terml- 
nating @ question in which not only the interests of two British subjects #* 
seriously compromised, but which so directly concerns all maritime 
who are equally interested in not allowing deaguens precedents to be est 


We regret that the Earl of Malmesbury, in reply to this com 
munication, should have entered into the ais of the Torin 
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in a tone which apparently indicates a desire to evade 

into which the En Ish Government has entered. 

The observation of the Marquis D’Azeglio on this transaction, 

on the manner in which it is referred to by the present 
Secretary of State, seems to us equally dignified and just :— 

i does not consider himself in any way authorized to make 
the slightest remark u the importance of a misunderstanding of this sort, 
of which he received the first intimation from his Excellency in his interview 
the day before yesterday. This importance can only be o— by that 
which an assertion so positive, coming from her Britannic Majesty’s repre- 
sentative, must have had in the councils of the Government of the King. 
The opinions of the English Government have too much weight with the 
Cabinet of Turin, not to have exercised an important influence upon the 
is persuaded that he faithfull 

~* ts the sentiments of his Government in affirming that, in a question 
Te this importance, facts ought to be taken into consideration rather than 
documents; and in expressing once more the hope that, in consequence of 
the documents which have thrown a light upon the capture of the Cagliari, 
and in consequence of the legal arguments which clearly prove, in the view 
of the Cabinet of Turin, the right to question the Neapolitan jurisdiction 
either to decide upon the capture or to y dy~ crew, that the inadvertency or 
mistake may become a truth, and that the two Cabinets, relying upon the 
same principles of international law, may act in concert to de that which 
is their due. 
* it all events, if abandoned to its own resources, the King’s Government 
has fully decided to follow up this affair with the prudence and moderation 
which _ characterized its acts hitherto, but also with the energy and firm- 
ness which the feeling of right and the national dignity inspire. 


It is impossible to evade our obligations to the Court of Turin 
in this matter, on the pretext of a blunder in the transcript of 
a despatch. Every one who reads the instructions of rd 
Clarendon to Sir J. Hudson (which we have already quoted), and 
the following account — by our Minister at Turin of the com- 
munication made by him to Count Cavour thereupon, will see 
that the course adopted by the Sardinian Government has been 
mainly undertaken at our instigation and by our advice :— 


Turin, January Sth, 1858. 

My Lorp,—In obedience to 2 Lordship’s instructions (as contained 
in your despatch of 29th ultimo), I asked Count Cavour this morning whether 
the Sardinian Government means to object to the proceedings taken by the 
Neapolitan Government in the case of the Cagliari, on the ground that the 
Neapolitan vessels of war had no right to pursue the Cagliari, and to capture 
hie taped the territorial jurisdiction of Naples. 

Count Cavour said that his opinion was identical with that of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ; he thought that the Neapolitan authorities had over- 
passed the limits of legal interference in their forcible seizure of that ship. 

But,” said he, “I have desired in this matter not to imitate the example set 
by the authorities of Naples—this is a legal question, and I have wished to 
treat it legally and upon its own merits. I have been blamed for coldness, 
and for not treating it rather politically than internationally. I have felt, 
however, that the honour of this Government was deeply interested, inasmuch 
as the — of Pisacane, starting from a Sardinian port, gave a handle 
to our ill-wishers to say we winked at the business. It is more my in- 
terest than that of any other person that the truth should be known, 
and hence it was that I desired to proceed solely with the aid of right and 
law. Hence, also, it is that you have seen me advise the Crown to appoint a 

ission, composed of the most eminent statists in this country, the 
majority of whom are not of my way of thinking in politics. I chose those 
gentlemen because I know they will judge this case upon its own merits, and 
will not allow themselves to be biassed by any other consideration than those 
of strict equity and right. I have not yet received their opinion—I shall not 
have it before next Thursday, the 7th. It will be matter of great satisfac- 
tion to this Government to find that it ere upon the same ground in 
this question as that taken up by her Majesty's Government ; and as my 
notion is that the opinion of the Commission will be found to coincide in 
essentials with that laid down by Lord Clarendon, I shall not fail to com- 
municate it to you, should you desire it.” 

To this I said that I felt authorized to ask his Excellency’s opinion officially, 
and would do so, for this question was purely a legal one, and it was x se 
your Lordship’s desire to collect all facts bearing upon it. 


If Lord Malmesbury had been a discreet and an acute diplo- 
matist, he would have corrected the blunder of the Chancery at 
by adopting at once the terms and the spirit of the mis- 
transcribed despatch. We hope that he has no intention of 
abandoning the Sardinian Cabinet in that bold and just vindica- 
tion of the maritime law of nations in which we have encouraged 
them to embark. Of one thing we are confident—that, after all 
that has passed, English public opinion will not permit a Govern- 
ment to be left in the lurch which has proved itself so well 
entitled to sympathy and support as that of Piedmont. 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Tas is a new monthly publication which has more foppery— 
> we do not know the female form of fop—in appearance than 
m reality. The higher sex seems to be as carefully excluded from 
1t8 compositions as from the rites of Bona Dea. It is the pro- 
perty of “ The English Woman’s Journal Company (Limited),” 
and is published “at their office.” Post-office Orders are to be 
made pes to “ Jane Stone ;” and Miss Barbara Leigh Smith 
and iss Bessie Rayner Parkes publish at the English 
Woman's Journal Office. Mr. Murray advertises in the perio- 
two pages of books—all written by women. The Governesses’ 
nstitution, and the Ladies’ National Association for the Diffu- 
sion of Sanitary Knowledge (with their tracts on_the very 
ee but practical subjects, How to Manage a Baby, and 
¢ Evils of Perambulators), make the journal their special organ. 

° English Woman's Journal, however, we are bound to say, 
not quite fulfil the expectations which its first aspect sug- 
Lal It is temperate, and indeed dull—it contains one or two 


stupid fictions, and some very ordinary disquisitions on 


political subjects. The best article is one describing a House of 
Mercy at Highgate ; and it is only in a paper on the Profession of 
the Teacher, that we detect the more importunate advocates of 
those alleged rights and duties of woman which are thought to re- 
quire an especial organ. The facts that such a journal has been 
started—that “Women and Work” is now acry of the day—that a 
movement has sprung up for what are called ‘‘ Women’s Rights” 
—combined with such phenomenaas Madame Caplin’s Anatomical 
Gallery for ladies only, where illustrative lectures on clothing in 
accordance with the anatomical construction of the body, and 
the physiological laws of the human organism, are delivered 
every Wednesday,” and “Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell's Laws of 
Life, with reference to the physical education of Girls ’’—at least 
show that in the judgment of many, and certainly those deeply 
interested, there is something so wrong in the condition of 
English women generally, and unmarried ones in particular, that 
in all the de ents of social life a woman’s position requires 
elevating. is, summarily speaking, is at the root of the whole 
movement. The reforming ladies assume it. Whether it is true 
or not is a serious question, not to be got rid of by referring to 
what would be very easy—its ludicrous aspect. Is society wrong 
in one of its fundamental principles? Or has the world attained 
that stage at which it is necessary that the female mind and 
er oan and the whole duty of woman, should take a new 
‘orm 

As far as we can judge, it seems to be settled among the female 
reformers that the female sex should have its appropriate work 
in business, professions, the arts, manufactures, commerce, and 
trade, just as men have. A woman is nota worker if she contents 
herself with mere home duties. Experience proves, we are 
reminded, that a female physician can learn and practise medi- 
cine as well as man. “ Every year,” we are told in the English 
Woman's Journal, “an increasing number of women devote 
themselves to the fine arts. Literature is followed by women ; 
magazines are filled by them; the leaders of our newspapers are 
contributions regularly written by women ”—a fact which, with 
our knowledge of the Tory press, we are not disposed to contest 
—* accountants, watchmakers, and electric-telegraph clerks are 
women,” &ec. If this be so, there is no grievance. The level is 
settling itself—silk and broadcloth are already in fair competi- 
tion. omen who can work do work, and get paid for their 
work. What more do the reformers want? As it seems, they 
want to make all women like themselves—working bees. But 
what would be the result? Certainly avery great lowering of wages 
and salaries. If we were at once to confront our hundreds of 
thousands of skilled workmen with an equal number of skilled 
workwomen, the consequences would be obvious. The ladies 
seem to think that, if the husband and sons can earn their five 
pounds a week, the family would be much better off if the wife 
and daughters could add to the weekly income by the results of 
their skilled labour, which would certainly be worth three pounds 
a week more—forgetting that profitable employment is a fixed 
quantity which will cease to be profitable if divided among 
seventy-five per cent. of additional labourers. Among all their 
studies, political economy has not yet presented itself to the 
reforming ladies. Like the Chartists, they imagine that the 
social state is unsound which permits one man to have a thousand 
a year, and that the profits of the country would be better dis- 

nsed if his income were divided among ten families at a 

undred a-year each. 

But further, we argue first, that the great majority of women who 
can be profitably employed are already prcfitably employed ; and 
next, that of the residue who seem to be idle, they really are doing 
their work though they earn no incomes. The first point is one 
which we need not discuss. It does not require any statistics. 
It follows from an inevitable social law. Whenever there is 
profit to be made of labour, the labour will be forthcoming. 
Already, the ladies themselves admit, ‘one-half of the female 
population of the country are paid labourers.” And as ladies 
sink in the sovial scale by pecuniary misfortune, they do, as a 
fact, take to handicraft. Brace-making, bugle-trimmings, and 
blonde-stitching, and the thousand varieties of piece-work absorb, 
in such a place as London, all profitable female labour. In country 
life, as one of the writers in the Journal before us admits, the 
woman is, in every sense, a worker—works in the farm or in the 
shop. In art and literature, the field of competition is already 
open, and the competition unrestricted. Women write and print 
as well and as ill as their brethren, and succeed accordingly. While 
there are Mrs. Somervilles end Mrs. Jamesons, they will command 
their influence and their rewards, and society wants no reorgani- 
zation to give more facilities than it does to several second-rate 
lady moralists aud inferior female manufacturers of magazincs 
and journals. In wood engraving, there has been no combination 

inst female artisans; and, in spite of Mr. Bennett's com- 
plaints, we cannot believe that the alleged terrorism exercised 
against female watchmakers will long enforce itself against the 
existence of skilled female mechanics. As soon as the one sex pro- 
duces substantial claims to any department of the labour field, 
the market will be glad to avail itself of anything which will 
bring prices down. If the cost of production can be lowered by 
the employment of female labour in watchmaking, the Clerken- 
well manufacturers will bid for it and secure it, here as well as 
in Geneva. 

There remains the suggestion that the unmarried daughters 
of a family ought to enter into business “in stationers’ shops and 
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large clothing establishments,” and that this is as creditable an em- 
ployment as the ‘under ranks of governessing,” which we entirely 
admit ; only we assert that it is already done where it is possible 
to do it. i anything more is meant, it is that all young ladies 
ought to invade the desk and the counter, or work the —— 
needles, and that this is the only sort of work which f 

notion of duty. This we deny. It is simply a fallacy that 
work is homogeneous for both sexes. The woman's ultimate 
function is to manage her home, to bring up children, and 
to attend to household duties. .This is her calling and work 
—the end of a woman’s life is the married state. And, as in 
all callings, a woman requires to be trained for domestic 
duties, which are her life-work, These duties are to be 
learned at home, and not at the desk and counter. If a 
woman’s work were merely to support herself, and to keep her- 
self by her own hands and brains, she cannot too soon or too 
ba soe. engage in a business or a profession. The solitary 
piece o statistics upon which such a vast fabric is built by the 
advocates of woman's work is, that at the age of twenty, * ~ 
three cent. of all our English women are unmarried. It 
would | sagen to the purpose to give us the percentage of un- 
married women at thirty, and from these to subtract the num- 
ber of those who have no chance of avoiding destitution, 
and who are not already ge in profitable employment. 
Experience teaches that this class is infinitesimally small ; 
nor would it be diminished by any re-arrangement of social 
relations. The end of education is to fit its subjects for that 
station and those duties in which the chances are that their future 
life will be spent. As things are, it is likely, while the sexes 
retain their present equality, that our girls, whom it is sought to 
put down to the desk and counter, will have to abandon them 
when they become wives and mothers. In other words, 
their future life is to be wives, and not book-keepers and 
accountants. All the time, therefore, that they employ 
in the counting-house is so much time lost—it not onl 
does not fit them, but positively unfits them, for their 
future duties. We all know that factory-girls make the worst 
wives; and if the ideal of the advocates of woman’s work were 
carried out, all classes of society would but repeat, under modi- 
fications, the type of a factory wife. Given a factory girl and a 
domestic servant, and which does the working-man choose? This 
single circumstance disposes of all the fantastic claims which are 
urged for introducing unmarried females to business. We utterly 
deny that a girl in a respectable family does not earn the honour- 
able title of a worker, though she be only employed in a ag, | 
in housekeeping and at the family work-table, just as fairly an 
as completely as if she walked to a solicitor’s office for an eight 
hours’ daily task of copying briefs and making out bills of costs. 
We decline to limit woman’s work to the narrow and unnatural 
estimate of it which confines it to an equivalent for a day’s pay. 
It is not always, and not generally, the duty of every girl to 
“‘go out” into the world— 


They also serve who only stand and wait. 


THE ASSIZES. 


‘HE Assizes which are a closing have been marked by a 
considerable number of cases of interest. We can hardly 
remember more striking contrasts than they have afforded of the 
different manner in which different juries will weigh evidence in 
questions of life and death. In one instance, at least, it is almost 
impossible not to fear that justice has been defeated by the 
timidity of the jury, and by the cireumstance that the Judge 
appears to have allowed a most gross and dangerous sophism to 
pass unexposed and unrebuked. The case to which we allude is 
that of a man named Carpenter, who was tried at Hertford on the 
5th March, before Mr. Justice Williams, for the murder of a 
liceman of the name of Starkins. Carpenter was an agricultural 
bourer, and there seems to have been some suspicion that 
he was in the habit of robbing his master of seed corn. 
Starkins was ordered to keep an eye on the fields in 
which the robbery was supposed to occur, and on the 3oth 
October he went in the direction of those fields. He was 
last seen alive at about half-past five in the afternoon, 
looking over the gate which led into them, apparently with 
the intention of entering them. The prisoner was at work in 
another field, a short distance off. He left his work at about a 
quarter-past five, to go to his own home, and the road lay in 
such a direction that, if the policeman crossed the field up which 
he had been looking, they would be sure to meet. In a field on 
that path there was a deep pond, and in this, some days after- 
wards, was found the policeman’s body. His throat was cut, there 
were marks of a severe sn. all about, and about two pints 
of wheat were found trampled into the ground where it had 
taken place. The prisoner reached his house about half-an-hour 
later than he ought to have reached it, and when he 
came in seemed lame and in pain. He had on his smock- 
frock and wide-awake. Shortly after, his wife came out 
and gave an alarm, saying that her husband had had an 
accident ; and one of his neighbours, coming in, found him in the 
yard of the cottage, in what is described as a very odd position— 
with a log lying on his leg, and dressed in his Sunday smock and 
hat. The next day he could not work. Blood was found on his 
breeches, shirt, and garters; but he had been ringing pigs the 


day before, which had bled a good deal. Some wheat w 
is bis house which corresponded with that trampled pan 
ground by the pond, and also with wheat belonging to his master 
ight have stolen. His knife had D carefull 
washed, but marks of blood were found under the handle, Hj, 


piece of wood and the accident, in order to conceal the injuries 
which he had received in the struggle. jeant Parry, who 
defended the prisoner, is reported to have said, that even if the 
jury should be of opinion that there was no moral doubt in the 
case, still, if the evidence was not conclusive, they ought to : 
the prisoner. Then follows the stereotyped remark—that “ the 
learned Judge sammed up with great care and minuteness’— 
which means, as often as not, that he read over his notes, 
would have been far more to =e Pever if the reporter 
been able to add, that he rebuked in the strongest | 
Serjeant Parry’s monstrous misstatement of the jury’s duty, if 
he really was guilty of it. It is simple nonsense to talk of, 
‘moral certainty” which is consistent with “ reasonable doubt.” 
You might as well talk of round squares, or parallels which meet 
on being produced. If “ men’s lives are not to be taken on sug, 
picion,” capital cases ought never to be tried, for nine-tenths of 
the men a are hung are hung on suspicion. If the evideneg 
produced before a jury in court leaves no “ moral,” or “ reason. 
able,” or “substantial” doubt (for there is really no difference 
between these and a score of other such epithets) on the minds of 
a jury, they are guilty of perjury and cowardice if they do not 
convict; and a Judge who allows the intimidations or misstate. 
ments of counsel upon this point to pass without the strongest 
expression of dissent, is chargeable with inexcusable laxity. 
One or two other cases of acquittal. in the face of 
evidence have marked the present Assizes, though certai 
none were so strong as C; nter’s case. Among the strongest 
was that of a man named Nattle, tried at Bodmin, for the murder 
of his mother, before Mr. Justice Crowder. The prisoner was 
violent when drunk, and had more than once threatened his 
mother before the occasion of her death. The mother was seep 
by one or two of her neighbours, and spoke to one of them at 
about five p.m. on the 21st November. Soon after that how 
the prisoner came in, and was heard to speak to his mother. At 
seven his sister returned home and found her mother lying on 
the floor, as she said, “snoring,” but no doubt in a fh of 
apoplexy. The prisoner was in bed. The mother died, and 
a post mortem examination it seemed clear that her death was 
caused by apoplexy ; and the medical witnesses were of opinion 
that the cause of the apo lexy was a blow on the outside 
of the head, which had produced a great oueting though it had 
not fractured the skull. This blow they supposed to have been 
inflicted by some other person, and not by a fall; but they 
seem not to have spoken on this point with absolute con 
fidence. It was suggested for the defence that the old woman 
had fallen upon a board in the woodhouse, and had so inflicted 
the injury which caused her death. The prisoner himself told 
his sister and the police, repeating his story several times, that 
on his return home he found his mother in a fit in the wood- 
house, that he carried her into the house, held her up on a chair 
for a quarter of an hour, and then laid her down by the fire and 


went to bed. The body had been buried three weeks before it _ 


was taken up for examination. The prisoner was drunk. The 
jury wished, on this evidence, to return a verdict of manslaughter, 
which might possibly have been justifiable if they believed the pr 
soner’s statement, and if the medical evidence had shown that the 
way in which he said he had treated her must have hastened her 
death. This, however, was mere speculation; and Mr. Justice 
Crowder told them that they must either convict the man of 
murder or acquithim. They took the latter course. It is difficult, 
from a newspaper report, to form a positive opinion upon those 
minute points on which the result of a trial so often turns. It 
is no doubt very hard on a jury to expect them to rely entirely 
on a medical opinion as to whether a particular bruise, 
exammed three weeks after death, was caused by a blow ora 
fall; and it is impossible for us to say whether the proof that the 
prisoner was heard speaking to his mother after his retura— 
which would involve the falsehood of his own story—was satis- 
factory. If the jury had doubts on these two points, their ver 
dict was perhaps not unreasonable, inasmuch as the inconsié 
tency of the evidence with the hypothesis of a fall would not on 
that supposition have been made out. We can, however, hardly 
imagine a case which proves more clearly the absurdity of 
suggestion that capital punishments ought to be abolished because 
juries will not convict in capital cases. Assuming that these 
points were really left in doubt, would it have been desirable 
on such evidence to brand a man with icide, and to imprison 
him for life? If in such cases a man’s guilt is clearly proved 
he should be beng ; but it is monstrous to say that, if it i 
not clearly proved, he ought to undergo the next severest 
punishment. 
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frock were found in the cupboard, and they were bloody, 

= Be Se was, in addition to this, some evidence that the prisoner had been 

overheard his guilt in the prison-van to another 

aa &§ prisoner, but this the joy do not seem to have believed. Jf 

a &§ seems almost impossible to doubt that the man murdered the 
policeman, went home, changed his clothes, burnt his smock, 

washed his knife, and then contrived the clumsy excuse about 

| 

| 
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‘Several other oases have occurred during the Assizes 


show that juries do not always, or even generally, shrink from 
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doing their duty in cases of this kind. The most remarkable 
was the case of a man named Shepherd, convicted before Mr. 
Justice Byles, at York, for murdering a man on Wadsworth 
Moor, in the West Riding. The body was found with the head 
smashed in by a stone eighteen pounds weight—five or six of the 
ribs were ented it had thirty-four stabs and cuts on the 
back, shoulder, arm, and face, inflicted by a carving-knife, 
the blade of which was found in one of the wounds. The 
i was a Halifax cabman, the deceased a farmer 
named Parkinson; and they were seen together several 
i in the course of the day walking in the direction 
of the place where the body was found. The prisoner returned 
to Halifax alone by railway, and asked one of his friends 
to let him ride into the town in his cab, but to drive him by a 
back way, making an excuse about his having been with a 
woman. He went to a brothel, where he was observed to 
be in the possession of money, seemed much agitated, and 
had blood on his trousers. e went out to wash them, and 
said that if it were not so late, he would burn them and 
buy new ones. He also said he had not long to live, and 
would enjoy himself. Next morning he brushed his trousers, 
and said, “Damn that blood, it’s not all off yet.” He 
accounted for the blood to one person by saying that he had 
been “fighting with a swell,” and to another, by observing that 
he had been in a slaughiter-house. Hearing that the police were 
in search of him, he gave himself up; but on the way to the 
ice station he borrowed a pair of trousers, and calling at some 
coke ovens, asked leave to burn a sack which he said “he had 
nailed in a potato field.” He then threw something into the 
oven (which, of course, was burnt), and went on to the station. 
He was, on this evidence, most properly convicted and hung; 
but it is impossible to say that it was as strong as the evidence 
against Carpenter. 
Another murder case is remarkable principally for the curious 
light which it throws upon the extreme superstition of consider- 
e = of the population. An old woman of sixty, who lived 
near Wenlock, had a servant with whom she seems to have lived 
on discreditable terms, and whom she treated alternately with 
fondness and with the foulest abuse. She appears to have main- 
tained her influence over him principally by persuading him of her 
supernatural yet and this conviction was so strong in the 
neighbourhoo , that one of the witnesses—a child—was accom- 
ed in the witness-box by his mother, who was in constant 
ear that the old woman would still be able to do him a mischief. 
Some quarrel having arisen between the old woman and her 
servant, he went upstairs with her, a fall was heard, and the 
woman’s voice as she called out, ‘Let me alone, Bill.” Her 
body was afterwards found with three stabs in the throat, one of 
which had caused her death. There could be no doubt that the 
wounds were inflicted by the prisoner; and as the presumption 
of law is that when one person kills another the crime is primd 
facie murder, and that the burden of proving it to be a less 
offence lies on the prisoner, the servant was convicted, and sen- 
tenced to death. 


_ One most unpleasant feature in the late Assizes is to be found 
in the number of burglaries accompanied with the most brutal 
violence. In one case, two men, named Gordon and Pearson, 
were convicted at Worcester, before Baron Watson, of having 
broken into the house of a poor old couple called Cartwright, whom 
robbed of what little money they had, and beat with a bill- 

and hedge-stake. The old man was knocked down under 

the table, and his head was cut open with the bill. The woman 
identified them, having sold ginger-beer to them; but the prin- 
cipal evidence was that of an approver, Pardoe, who, however, was 
confirmed in several material particulars. The prisoners were 
convicted, and sentence of death was passed upon Gordon, and 
recorded against Pearson. There would seem to have been some 
doubt whether Pardoe did not himself use the bill-hook, as he 
said, or was stated to have said, to one of the witnesses, “I should 
have killed the old man if Gordon had not taken the bill-hook 
off me.” At York, a feng of six men were tried and eonvicted— 
principally on the evidence of an approver—for breaking into an 
man’s house, and beating him severely with a biud eon 
with lead, to make hiss lie still whilst they plun- 

e house. Sentence of death was recorded against all. 

At Exeter, three men were convicted before Mr. Justice 
of simple burglary, they having broken into the house of 

a Mr, Braddon, and beaten him over the head with the drawing- 
room poker, whilst he lay asleep in bed. His life was in the 
greatest possible danger, and one of his eyes was knocked com- 
yerely out of the socket. One of the three ruffians had been 
» Braddon’s butler—another had come out of Parkhurst Re- 
formatory only the morning before the crime. He told several 
le in the house where he lodged that he had struek the blow. 
these men should have been convicted on the minor —— 1 
pb and not of burglary with violence, is to us utterly inexpli- 
. If they were all present and consenting to the transaction, 

the blow of one was the blow of all. As against one of them, at 
he rate—Coleman—there was the strongest direct evidence in 
own admission. They were all sentenced to penal ser- 


Vitude for life; but we must say that we feel much regret 
the practice of hanging men for this crime should 
enup. The law still allows it nominally, and Baron Watson, 


execution. His sentence has since been commuted on the 
= (as it was stated in the papers) that there was a 
oubt whether the blow had not been struck by the approver. 
This may have justified the course taken by the Home Office, 
but it is greatly to be regretted that a crime morally equal in 
guilt to murder, far more dangerous to the community, and much 
more likely to be repressed by severe punishment, should not be 
punished with death. 
We are sorry to observe that several crimes of very great 
enormity have been committed by persons” of education and 
standing in society. One Mellor, an attorney, of sixty years of 
age, was convicted at Liverpool, before Baron Martin, of forging 
a —— for mortgage money, which he had been instructed to 
invest for aclient, and which he had applied to his own purposes. 
He was justly sentenced to penal servitude for life. A some- 
what similar case occurred on the Oxford Circuit, where an 
attorney who had the year before been Under-Sheriff of his 
county was sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude for 
the same crime. One of the many morals to be drawn from 
such cases as these is that it would be well if clients 
looked more carefully into their affairs than the a 
do. The confidence reposed in solicitors is no doubt well 
deserved by the great mass of the profession, but it can be 
no insult to any man for his client to require the production 
of every necessary voucher for the due transaction of the 
business entrusted to him. It is inexcusable folly in any 
man not to satisfy himself in the most ms gg manner that 
mortgage deeds have been really executed, and the money 
advanced on them really paid, that transfers have been 
really made, and proper receipts duly given. A vast deal of 
suffering would be avoided by such precautions, and men 
honour would be relieved from a very unfair temptation which 
is thrown upon them by the present system of foolish and 
unlimited confidence. 
The singular case of Mr. and Mrs. Smith, who were convicted 
of assaulting Leech, Mrs. Smith’s seducer, on a common near 
Yate, in Gloucestershire, is another instance of a crime committed 
by a gentleman. The circumstances of the strange story must 
be fresh in our readers’ mem In a few words, they are as 
follows :—Mrs. Smith having confessed to Mr. Smith that she 
had been seduced before iage by Leech, and that their 
intercourse had continued after her marriage, but had ceased 
seven years before her confession, he compelled her to 
write letters by which Leech was prevailed upon to come 
down to Yate to meet her, and was enticed on to a common in 
the neighbourhood. There Mr. Smith assailed him by striking 
him several times over the head with a bludgeon, with the inten- 
tion, as the jury found, of inflicting grievous bodily harm. For 
this offence the prisoner was sentenced to four years’ penal servi- 
tude. This sentence has been impugned for its severity. We 
think it perfectly just, and we also think that the termination of. 
the case forms a most satisfactory contrast to the issue of the 
Jeufosse trial in France. Mr. Smith had no doubt received 
great provocation, but the very object for which law exists is to 
prevent people from revenging themselves. Deliberate ven- 
geance, carefully plotted beforehand, is the very thing which 
of all others most requires nen repression; and we are glad to 
see that the Judge and jury had the good sense to act upon this 


view of the matter. 
One or two points collateral to the trials at the Assizes 
uire notice. One is the monstrous absurdity of the scale of 
fees allowed to witnesses. It is calculated on the supposition 
that no witness is entitled to more than enough to indemnify a 
mechanic for time and travelling expenses. 3s. 6d. a day for time, 
and 5s. a night for lodging, is all that is given to men in a posi- 
tion in life which probably requires them to forfeit and to spend 
in the service of the public four or five times that amount. It 
is an absurdity to offer a man engaged in a profession or trade 
3s. 6d. for the loss of a day, and 5s. a night for hotel bills. The 
only exception to this pw is in the case of scientific witnesses, 
who are to have a guinea a day if they speak to opinions, but 
only 3s. 6d. if they speak to facts. 
A second observation is, that reporters at the Assizes (who are 
enerally barristers) ought not to puff the speeches of their 
Caen. It is not a dignified practice in any point of view. If 
the Judge chooses to pay a compliment, it may be kind and fair 
to report it, but criticism is not the reporter's function. What 
can we say of such a regular pat of butter as the following :— 
“ The learned counsel made one of those speeches for which he is 
so eminent—most elegant, refined, and gentlemanly—the lan- 
e of the scholar, the manner of the orator.” e do not 
eny the abilities of the person referred to, but it would be a 
r compliment to him to suppose that he relished this sort of 
thin , especially when, in his critic's report of his speech, he is 
made to say— He might dismiss from consideration the fact 
that there was express malice, because it was evident there 
was none such” (which is simple nonsense, and not 
matical nonsense), and, a little farther on—‘ If a man, 
om provocation, took the life of another, the law was not so 
inhuman as to say that was murder.” This may be “the lan- 
guage of the scholar,” but is certainly not the language either 
of a lawyer or of a man of ordinary common sense. Is it to 
be supposed that an assassination must be without a motive 
before it can be called murder? If so, the crime is very rarely 
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REVIEWS. 


EDMUND BURKE” 


T would be difficult to say anything new of Burke as a 
statesman or as an orator, but there is still room for a faith- 
ful record of his personal character and history. Two bulky 
volumes devoted to a portion of his Life and Times, offer nuch that 
is superfluous, and may perhaps not present the individual por- 
trait which is wanting. Mr. Macknight isa laborious and useful 
writer, who, after condemning himself to the invidious task of 
composing a hostile life of a living politician, now revels in the 
opportunity of indulging a genuine biographical passion for a not 
unworthy object. Ifthe annals of George III. had been buried 
in oblivion, instead of occupying innumerable letters, memoirs, 
essays, commentaries, and compilations—if Fox and Pitt, Gren- 
ville and Sheridan, had been unknown to fame—a Life of Burke 
might naturally have been extended into a contemporary History 
of England; but the story of the American War, the Coalition, 
and the India Bill may be repeated too often. Within three 
or four years the Memoirs and Correspondence of Fox and the 
Grenville Papers have partially satisfied the popular curiosity 
which may be supposed to have concerned itself with the fate of 
the Rockingham party. It is much to be wished that biographers 
would assume in their readers some knowledge of the general 
facts of history ; for it is impossible to study the siege of Troy from 
its commencement to the close, as often as the Cyclic poets think 
fit to celebrate the separate adventures of cach associated chief- 
tain. There was a time when every private bill for a canal or 
railway contained all the necessary provisions for purchases, 
works, capital, and administration ; but the Legislature long since 
found it necessary to frame a few general enactments, which now 
regulate the common arrangements of all such undertakings. 
A Consolidation or History-Clauses Bill, to be incorporated in 
all biographies of the eighteenth century, would be a valuable 
boon to students of limited voracity. The Chinese themselves 
at last discovered that it was inconvenient to burn down the house 
as often as they had occasion to roast a pig. 

It may be added that Burke, although he was in many 
respects superior to all his contemporaries, was not the central 
figure of the age. After furnishing the Rockingham Opposition 
with a policy through his speeches and pamphlets, he willingly 
acquiesced in the leadership of Fox ; and when his later writings 
were laying the foundation of modern Liberal Conservatism, 
Pitt was the undisputed champion of authority and resistance. 
An intelligent Asiatic who attended a debate in the House 
of Commons about the close of the last century, said that the 
Minister appeared to him as a professor instructing his pupils. 
Burke was a far more learned teacher, and he was at all times 
ready to lecture, but he never found or commanded an equally 
docile audience. Mr. Macknight naturally exaggerates the 
ee of his hero with a zeal which betrays itself often in 
inflated language, and sometimes in useless resentment against 
the dulness and injustice which allowed him to occupy a subor- 
dinate position. ‘The possession of power depends, Seen, on 
a combination of character and circumstances, and it may well 
happen that an orator “ fraught with all learning” may be de- 
ficient in the art of governing men, or in that of persuading them 
to be governed. 

Mr. Macknight’s tendency to magniloquence displays itself on 
some occasions where it is not excused by his biographical 
loyalty to his hero. Like many writers of the present day, he is 


‘ironical without humour, and familiar, abrupt, or excited where 


a level narrative would have expressed his meaning far more 
forcibly ; but his most ambitious bursts of eloquence are 
reserved for purposes of sweeping eulogy. The style of a for- 
gotten ra ilet becomes, in his description, “this inimitable 
weapon, so bright and so powerful, and of which the rust ofa 
century has not blunted the edge, forged in the true Vulcanian 
smithy and gleaming with an immortal radiance.” Hamilton, 
losing Burke’s services— 
struck a coward’s blow, copeting that his slave would fall and beg for mercy 
at his feet. To his amazement the slave rose up in all the pride of insulted 
manhood and moral dignity, and as he towered above his oppressor flung the 
_— shackle (i.e., a pension of 300/. a year on the Irish establishment), in 
face, thus preferring to the luxuries of a menial dependence, his freedom 
and the unpensioned desert. Yes! the slave was free. The Ariel had found 
within himself the power to effect his own emancipation, and feeling superior 
to the sordid elements he had escaped from, could now soar pouty to the 
highest heaven. 


In other words, Burke left Hamilton, and soon after attached 
himself to Lord Rockingham—certainly a more desirable patron 
or Prospero. The deserted Single-specch Sycorax was— 


as the slave in the triumphal procession, through a long series of years fated 
to behold in ignominious silence the illustrious progress of the man whom he 
had attempted to degrade and to dishonour. He saw him [perhaps this is an 
anticlimax] become the confidential Secretary of a high-minded statesman. 
He saw him enter the House of Commons. ... . He saw him, &c. &c. He 
saw him, &.&c. He saw him rise with unexampled rapidity to the first rank 
among the arranges | speakers of his time. He saw him advance from 

V turope and America were filled with his fame, and he 
became universally acknowledged to be the most richly gifted of politicians, 
the most eloquent of writers, and the most imaginative and comprchensive of 
orators that the world had ever seen. ll this, and more than this, Hamilton 
had silently to see. 


* History of the Life and Times < Edmund Burke. By Thomas Mac- 
knight. Londen: Chapman and H , 
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Hyperbolical phrases of this kind tend rather to provoke cop, 
tradiction than to exalt the glory which they are intended to 
celebrate. The test of oratory is success with the andj 
immediately addressed ; and when it is admitted that Burke Was 
sometimes thought tedious, it is idle to reproach the House of 
Commons with the bad taste of its impatience. His know 
of individual character was undoubtedly defective, so nis 
exercised comparatively little influence over his personal friends. 
but it may be doubted whether the powers of Fox or of Pitt 
added to his own, would have enabled him to rise to the first 
rank in a party which never professed to class its members in 
the exact order of capacity or merit. Burke deliberately asso. 
ciated himself with an aristocratic body, in the belief that the 
influence of rank and property furnished the best security for 
the maintenance of constitutional liberty. In the pre 
Economical Reform, in the Thoughts on the Causes of the 
Present Discontents, and on many other occasions, he entered 
into the elaborate justification of his attachment to the party 
connexion which he had chosen :— 

If [he said, in his Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol] I have wandered oyt 
of the paths of rectitude into those of interested faction, it was in company 
with the Saviles, the Dowdeswells, the Wentworths, the Bentincks—with the 
Lennoxes, the Manchesters, the Keppels, the Saunderses—with the tem 
permanent, hereditary virtue of the whole House of Cavendish— 
among whieh some have extended your fame and empire in arms, and ql} 
have fought the battle of your liberty in fields not less glorious. 


Burke was well aware that he had himself done more to serve 
the common cause than all the members of the great Whi 
families whom he vouches as sureties for his patriotism; but he 
also knew that, except as the adherent of a great aristocratic 
league, he would have found himself wholly powerless. When 
the struggle of fifteen years was at last rewarded by a passing 
suceess, it was not surprising that the Treasury was occupied 
a Wentworth, the Admiralty by a Keppel, or that the Exchequer 
was dignified by the temperate, permanent, and _heredi 
virtue of Lord John Cavendish. The great orator who, at the 
Foreign Office and in the House of Commons, directed and 
inspired the whole Administration, was himself a nephew of the 
house of Lennox; and the gifted son of a Dublin attorney 
thought that he had no reason to complain because he was rele. 
gated to the inferior office of Paymaster of the Forces. The 
party had, rightly or wrongly, devoted all their energies to coun- 
teract the King in his supposed policy of aggrandizing the prero- 
gative. Burke himself had taught them that “Kings are naturally 
lovers of low company—they are so elevated above the rest of 
mankind, that they must look — all their subjects as ona 
level ;” and he had recorded with complacency the observation 
that ‘‘ men of condition naturally love to be about a court; and 
women of condition love it much more.” It would have been 
an inconsistency unworthy of the dignity and modesty of his 
character, if he had claimed in his own favour an exemption 
— the natural conditions of an aristocratic connexion and 
policy. 

It was not surprising that the numerous enemies whom he 

rovoked should their as an Irish adventurer, 
or his personal circumstances might excite a reasonable suspicion 
when he had not yet disarmed calumny by a life of disinterested 

urity. In 1761, he had been willing, as a penniless man of 
etters, to follow the fortunes of Gerard Hamilton, then Secretary 
at Dublin. In 1768, without any ostensible accession of fortune, 
he purchased the not inconsiderable estate of Gregories, witha 
house which, according to his biographer, “ was very pleasant 
situated, and with its noble colonnades and graceful porticoes, its 
statuaries, paintings, gardens, conservatory, and pleasure 
grounds, all arranged with excellent taste, and carefully kept in 


order, had a most refined and even classical appearance.” Mr. - 


Macknight mistranslates a well-known quotation when he 
represents Johnson as simply admiring the splendours of 
Beaconsfield. Non equidem invideo, miror magis, was % 
natural remark from a visitor who had known the owner of 
the house in his humbler days. It would have been illiberal 
to grudge splendour and luxury to one who so well deserved 
them; but it was certainly a matter of wonder that they 
should have been so easily acquired. Mr. Macknight perhaps 
furnishes a sufficient explanation of Burke’s —— 
rosperity. His brother Richard and his kinsman William 
urke had speculated largely and successfully in India Stock, 
and a part of their gains was certainly invested in the new pur- 
chase. At a later period, Lord Rockingham, who had al 
lent or given considerable sums for the same 1 ae advane 
the means of paying off the encumbrances held by the family, 
and at his death he discharged Burke by his will from all 
liabilities to his estate. The total amount of these benefactions 
was not less than 30,000/., a sum which may have considerably 
exceeded the purchase money of Gregories. For three or fout 
years Burke held, with questionable oe pen the agency for 
the Province of New York, with a salary of 5oo/. a year. 
his brief tenure of the he received 4000/. a yeas 
and in his old age his public services were scantily rew 
the — which occasioned his famous letter to the Duke of 
Bedford. His narrow means were rendered still more insuilic 
by a princely liberality, which resulted equally from his disp0- 
sition and his principles. He advised his son, then en 
dependent on himself, always to give away something, — 
poor he might be, if only that he might not lose the habit 
giving. His generous patronage of Crabbe, and of Barry the 
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: his discrimination as well as his liberality. 
intr knight copies from a predecessor the pleasant story of 
“good 


nature in treating all the children at an Irish fair 


strolling theatrical exhibition :—‘ This: must be my own 


” he said to a friend who offered to share the expense ; 
“y shall perhaps never again have the opportunity of making at 
so small a cost 80 many human beings happy. 
Burke would have exercised a wider influence if he had lived 
in the days of full Parliamentary reports. His speeches are 
almost undistinguishable from his written compositions, and 
while his pamphlets might have been spoken with effect, the 
ical and elaborate arguments which he addressed to the House 
of Commons would have gained rather than lost by being read. 
It was not unnatural that he should take an active part in modi- 
ing or suspending the privileges of the House in favour of 
newspaper printers. Thus, in the singular language of his present 
biographer, “the foul spectre which darkness had engendered 
shrank away from that glorious Lucifer, son of the morning, the 
rter in the gallery.” In those days, however, Parliament 
kept better hours, so that, even when Burke was speaking, the 
Jdom found himself, like the morning star, adorning the 


ter se. 
' ley at two or three o’clock in the morning. The faithful 


iographer naturally protests against Goldsmith’s admiring satire 
on the orator :— 
‘Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on ing, 
And thought of convincing while they thought of dining. 


It appears, in fact, that at the time to which the poet refers’ 
Burke was in the habit of speaking, not while his hearers were 
waiting for dinner, but at an hour still more unfavourable to 

tience and attention—when they had not only dined, but sat 
= after dinner. A House with a third of its members the 
better or the worse for wine, must certainly have furnished a 
troublesome audience to the most systematic and voluminous of 
speakers. It would not be difficult to show that Goldsmith’s 
graceful criticism is in other respects unfounded. A man of 
genius, fraught with all statesmanlike learning, was better 
employed “ straining his throat” to influence the House of Com- 
mons than in any other position or occupation which fortune 
could have offered ; for what he gave to his party was then most 
directly applied to the service of” mankind. The charge of un- 
seasonable profundity and unintelligible refinement is perfectly 
inapplicable to an orator who never lapses into obscurity, — 
or paradox. It is highly probable that Burke may have been 
too honest, too wise, and often too long for his hearers; but the 
strain which was imposed on their continuous endurance involved 
no effort of concentrated attention. His speeches are so full, so 
lucid, and so flowing, that they require no collateral study to 
render them interesting to readers in the present day who are 
only moderately well informed. The famous exposition of his 
plan of Economical Reform, although the topic might even at 
the time have been thought dry and repulsive, may still amuse 
and interest a generation wholly indifferent to the obsolete 
jobbery of the eighteenth century. The ingenious devices of 
corruption were sufficiently ludicrous in themselves, although 
their assailant was certainly not a deep or subtle humorist. The 
failure of previous schemes of reform, “because the King’s 
turnspit was a member of Parliament,” was the most effective of 
ready-made epigrams :— 

The King’s domestic servants were all undone, his tradesmen remained 
unpaid and e bankrupt, because the turnspit of the King’s kitchen was 
a member of Parliament. His Majesty's slumbers were interrupted, his 
pillow was stuffed with thorns, and his peace of mind entirely broken, because 
the King’s turnspit was a member of Parliament. The judges were unpaid, 
the justice of the kingdom bent and gave way; the Foreign Ministers re- 
mained inactive and unprovided; the system of Europe was dissolved; the 
chain of our alliances broken; all the wheels of Government at home and 
ound were stopped, because the King’s turnspit was a member of Par- 


Another passage from the same speech offers a good example 
of the plain idiomatic English which is the proper vehicle of 
contemptuous invective :— 

The Province of Nova Scotia was the youngest and favourite child of the 
Board. Good God! what sums the nursing of that ill-thriven, bed-viengel, 
and ill-favoured brat has cost to this wittol nation! This colony has stood us 
ma sum of not less ~~ seven hundred thousand pounds. a oe it has 

~ n0 yment. It does not even support those offices of expense, 
Which are muacallod its Government ; the nae of that job still lies upon the 
Patient, callous shoulders of the people of England. 


In language of this kind there is assuredly nothing too refined 
or too deep for the simplest hearer; but it may be admitted that 
urke’s oratory was unduly copious and didactic, and in his later 
Years too gag | gorgeous. The feelings and the reason are 
scarcely ever in ful operation at the same moment. An elabo- 
demonstration, founded on an exhaustive collection of facts, 
must be addressed to a calm judgment inconsistent with the 
excitement which it is the function of eloquence to excite and to 
P2 Macknight has brought his narrative down to the death 
Lord Rockingham, in 1780, including the brightest and happiest 
Lange of his hero’s career. The efforts of subsequent years 
re not less extraordinary, but they were frequently wasted 
tien of] tively hopeless. The violent and one-sided prosecu- 
test of Hastings led to no satisfactory result; and even the pro- 
of against French Jacobinism, though it determined the course 
thenelish Opinion for more than one generation, ultimately took 
of violent and exaggerated hostility to the inevitable pro- 


gress of events. The veteran statesman at last became the dupe 
of unworthy French exiles, who played on his vanity and on his 
paternal affection by employing his son in make-believe diplo- 
macy, while they es ed to seek the father’s advice in the 
hope of receiving his political support. The biographer will do 
wisely to approach the old age of Tpurke in a er and more 
critical frame of mind than that which has been applied to the 
efforts of his earlier manhood; yet some enthusiasm may be 
excused in an admirer who has long been engaged in the con- 
templation of an extraordinary intellect waited with a blameless 
character. The greatest politician must sometimes be influenced 
pe illusions of the time, and it is easy to smile at the terror 
which the supposed projects of the Court excited in the minds of 
the Rockingham Whigs and of their illustrious partisan. The final 
triumph of the King in 1784 has not led to the consequences 
which contemporary patriots anticipated when they found that 
the political inheritance of the Duke of Newcastle had not 
devolved on Lord Rockingham ; but if the policy which Burke 
shared with his part is obsolete, his larger and more distinctive 
political principles have become the rule of modern legislation 
and government. A sound political economist before Adam 
Smith, and a supporter of Catholic Emancipation when Planket 
and O'Connell were in their infancy, Burke repeatedly protested 
against 4 constitutions and abstract theories of f° icy long 
before the French Revolution inoculated the world with a spurious 
and morbid Liberalism. It is in his speeches and writings that 
foreigners may study to the best advantage the Bong as which, 
in their historical operation, bear the name of the English Con- 
stitution. 


WESTERN AFRICA.* 


OF all the numerous regions with which we hold habitual 
intercourse, none is so savage, and in a 2 respects 
80 uninviting, as the Western coast of Africa. barous tribes, 
slave-trading, and coast-fever, are the principal associations 
which it recalls; but it is unquestionably true that in many 
respects it has a stronger claim on our sympathies, and is entitled 
to a larger share of our interest, than many more civilized districts, 
for it may at no very distant period become the scene of a most 
important commerce, and the home of a population endowed, 
in spite of sufficiently obvious defects, with many sterling 
ualities, both moral and intellectual. "Western Africa has also 
the advantage of being an uninviting country to the common 
run of tourists. Unless a man really knows something about it, 
he is not likely to choose it as the subject of a book. Mr. 
Hutchinson, well known for his account of the expedition up the 
Niger and other African rivers, in 1854, which he accompanied 
in the capacity of surgeon, has ae en a curious little 
book, in which he describes the general features and products of 
a very considerable extent of country. His statements give usa 
good idea of what the existing state of the native tribes on the coast 
actually is, of the nature of the prospects opened to them by 
civilization, and of the fitness of the country for European in- 
habitants. 

The tribes of Western Africa, though exceedingly barbarous, 
are some steps higher in the scale of civilization than the naked 
hordes described by Dr. Livingstone and other explorers of the 
central regions of the continent. All along the coast are to be 
found a succession of towns at considerable distances from each 
other, and governed by petty independent princes, who, however, 
are for the most part not altogether unacquainted with Europeans, 
and with some of the es of civilized life. Most of these 
towns are inexpressibly filthy, but still they are regularly laid 
out in streets and muacheeb-ginnes after a fashion, and are inha- 
bited by fixed populations. Some of them have even a consider- 
able trade. Lagos, for example, received at one time for ex - 
tion as much as sixty or seventy thousand gallons of palm 
a-week. Brass and Bonny Town are places of considerable size 
and importance, aud were formerly the centres of the slave-trade. 
From the latter as many as twenty thousand slaves a-year used to 
be exported, and fairs for the sale of human beings were held 
there regularly every five or six weeks. All the African tribes 
have a great taste for trade; and since the discontinuance 
of the traffic in slaves, the people of Bonny have taken up that 
of palm-oil with equal energy. There are generally as many 
as twelve or fifteen vessels, of an aggregate burden of from 
nine to twelve thousand tons, in the Bonny river. Old 
Kalabar is very like Bonny. It exported formerly upwards of 
sixty cargoes of slaves annually, and it is still an exceedingly 
busy place. The market-place is constantly crowded with several 
hundred people, who buy and sell palm-nuts, cocoa-nuts, oranges, 
elephant’s-flesh, goats, fowls, and a variety of English manufac- 
tured goods, by the help of a currency which consists of pieces 
of copper wire blackened and bent into a horse-shoe form. 
According to Mr. Hutchinson’s experience, no stench that ever 
assailed the human nose is comparable to that which exudes 
from the frequenters of the Old Kalabar market. ‘‘ You feel 
conscious of its permeating the whole surface of your body. . . . 
It hovers about you and sticks to your clothes, and galls you to 
— an extent that with stick and umbrella you try to Beat it 
eg H 

* Impressions of Western Africa ; with Remarks on the Diseases of the 
Climate cola Bip on the Peculiarities of Trade up the Rivers in the 
Biafra and the of F Po. : Longmans. 1858. 
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The most remarkable feature about these towns is the super- 
stition of their inhabitants, They are fetish worshippers of the 
lowest grade. Each tribe has its special fetish or Ju-Ju, which 
requires to be appeased by some propitiatory sacrifice. At 
Brass, the most barbarous of all the towns on the coast, children 
are occasionally sacrificed to the Ju-Ju of the surf, in order to 
get him to allow ships to come in, At New Kalabar the shark 
is the Ju-Ju, and once in seven years the tawniest negro child 
that can be obtained is offered up at the mouth of the river as a 
sacrifice tohim. At this town there is a temporal king, and a 
spiritual or Ju-Ju king, who asserts supremacy over him. In 

rass all the men of property have private Ju-Ju_ houses, orna- 
mented with strange carvings of wey and wood. In Bonny 
Town the Ju-Ju house is inexpressibly horrible. It is almost 
built of human bones, The pillars of the doors are formed out 
of skulls. The floors are paved with them, and an altar of skulls is 
erected in the inside, on which is laid a dead iguana, for the 
iguans is one of the principal Ju-Jus of the Bonny river. A 
string of jawbones hangs by the walls, and these ghastly relics 
are said to be trophies taken from a neighbouring tribe with 
whom, a few years ago, the people of Bonny waged a furious 


war. 

Closely connected with the Ju-Ju superstition are the ordeals, 
which are in use asa mode of carrying on judicial investiga- 
tions on some parts of the coast, and which strangely resemble 
in some particulars those which were anciently in use in our own 
country. One of them, indeed, is almost identical with the ancient 


ordeal by boiling water which was in use in England in the 


thirteenth century. Just as, with us, the culprit had to plunge 
his arm into boiling water, so, in Old Kalabar, he has to receive 
boiling palm-oil in his hand. If he is burnt, he is convicted—if 
not, acquitted. Other ordeals are the rubbing of the eyes with 
water in which pepper has been bruised, the swinging of a dish 
with water in it, running a needle through the lobe of the ear, 
and rolling a stone between a black and a white line. If the 
eyes inflame, if the water is spilt, if the needle breaks, if the 
stone rolls to the black mark, the accused person is eonvicted. 
The most remarkable of all these ordeals is what is called 
the “chop-nut” test. The legal theory of Kalabar is, that 
every death is caused by witchcraft. In consequence of 
this opinion, whenever a death occurs, it is thought neces- 
sary that some one or other should be put to the test of the 
“chop-nut.” This nut is the seed of a plant—not un- 
like a French bean in appearance, completely tasteless, and 
quite unlike any ge oe roduct. It is intensely poisonous, 
and Dr. Christison, o Edinburgh, very nearly lost his life in 
trying experiments with it. It would seem to act in the same 
manner as the poison of strychnia, producing convulsions, and 
finally death. ‘ All him body walk,” said an eye-witness to Mr. 
Hutchinson, in describing its effects. The question as to who is 
to undergo the ordeal of drinking a decoction of this deadly 
poison is decided by the “ Abiadiong,” or medicine man, who 
sits by the dying man, performs various incantations, and 
finally announces his decision. As the medicine man is open to 
bribery, the ordeal is rather an improvement on the old practice, 
according to which the person named was immediately strangled. 


Another institution, which, as well as the ordeal, has a parallel 
in European history, is what is called the “ Egbo” order. It is 
a contrivance for the administration of justice not altogether 
unlike that of the famous Vehmgericht, and it may also be com- 
pared in some particulars to freemasonry. There are eleven 
grades in the Egbo fraternity, to the three highest of which 
slaves are not admissible. The order has secret signs and meet- 
ings; and if any of the members, or any slave, whether a member 
or not, is aggrieved, he may appeal to the first Egboman he 
meets by slapping his etn. or by tolling the Egbo bell sus- 

ended for that purpose in the market-place. Hereupon, an 

gbo meeting is immediately held to redress the wrong, but if 
the complaint is trivial the complainant is punished. Each 
order of Egbos has an “ personage who is 
disguised as a sort of ghost, and is supposed to be the 
spiritual representative of the order. If any member wishes 
to have a debt recovered, he sends the Idem through the town, 
fantastically dressed (for he is supposed by a legal fiction to have 
been evoked from the woods) ant armed with a huge cow-hide 
whip, with which he flogs any slave, male or female, whom he 
meets, and any Egboman who is not of his own order. If there 
are no slaves for him to flog in the streets, he has a right to enter 
their houses and — them there. How this process recovers the 
debt we are not told, unless, indeed, the flogging goes on pro- 
miscuously till some one or other pays the money. 

Such is the black side of Mr. Hutchinson's picture; but his 
book contains a far more cheerful one. Wherever good govern- 
ment and Christianity have been introduced, the negroes show 
a surprising capacity for many of the functions of civilized life. 
The best evidence of this is contained in a most interesting 
letter from Mr. Samuel Crowther, a native clergyman of the 
Church of England, on the character of the Yoruba country, 
which lies inland of Lagos. In that region is situated the town 
of Abbeokuta, a place which now contains upwards of one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, who have succeeded in establishing them- 
selves in an independent position against the tyranny of the 
King of Dahomey. Where the influence of the slave-trade is 


of them have of late years been converted to Mahomet... 
through the agency of the Fellutah invasion, which 
extending from north to south through a great part of the 
African continent. Many also have of fate years become Chris. 
tians. The people have several curious institutions, They hay 
substituted for slavery a system of pawning. A man B 
himself for so many cowries, and works out the loan, He y ~y 
during this period, the property of the pawniee, but is sent back 
to his relations if he is taken ill or commits any crime, in which 
case the relations must pay the money. Saving clubs are algo 
common in the Yoruba country. All pay so much a fortnight 
till a certain sum is collected, which is given to the poorest 
member of the club, and so on till each has his turn, 

The Krumen are spoken of in high terms by Mr. Hutchinson, 
They are a promising race, being, as he says, extremely gt 
and laborious. They let themselves out as apprentices to a my | 
headmen, who contract with the captains of ships for their ger. 
vices, and get a certain portion of their wages by way of pre- 
mium, After a few voyages in English ships, the Krumen lean 
the Anglo-African jargon which is in use on the coast, and be. 
come headmen themselves. Mr. Hutchinson’s impression about 
the negroes is that they are extremely eager to be taught, and 
well aware of their deficiencies. They pay taxes at Cape Coast 
Castle with the greatest alacrity, and are quite willing and even 
anxious to pay more in order that they may have more pr. 
tection and more education. Mr. Hutchinson’s book cop. 
tains some curious observations on malaria fever, which he be. 
lieves to be avoidable by proper precautions, and especially by 
the use of quinine wine as a prophylactic. Inasmuch as the ex. 
— which he accompanied as surgeon lost not a single man 

om this cause after being up the rivers one hundred and twenty. 
two days, his evidence ma | seem to be of importance. 

In taking leave of Mr. Hutchinson’s book, we wish to 
our regret that we omitted to notice, at the time of its publica. 
tion—about a year and a half back—a work on the same subject 
by Mr. Wilson, an American missionary, who lived for seven. 
teen years on the coast. It gives substantially, though more 
fully, the same information as Mr. Hutchinson’s volume, and is 
remarkably interesting and well-written. 


THE QUEENS OF PRUSSIA* 


ISS ATKINSON tells us that the marriage of the Princess 
Royal to the Crown Prince of Prussia encourages her to 
bring a history of the Queens of Prussia before the public, Of 
course, in one serise, her reason is a good one—there never wasa 
time more propitious for the appearance of such a book. But it 
would be difficult to say for what good reason the work was 
ever written. It is not a history of public characters. “None 
of the Queens of Prussia,” to quote the author's admission, 
(which must, however, be slightly qualified,) “‘had any share in 
the Government, or interfered in political affairs.” Nor were 
they in any other sense distinguished women. ‘There are 
six in all whose lives Miss Atkinson gives us, and four out of 
these were the merest ciphers, while the other two have only 
escaped oblivion, one as the friend of Leibnitz, and the other by 
her misfortunes. They cannot be taken as representatives of 
German female society. Their position forbade them the suecés 
du salon, had it been possible to their talents or in their country. 
But the fact is, that except two or three Jewesses, such as Hen. 
riette Herz and Rahel von Ense, no woman has ever achieved 
for herself a distinct social position in Germany. The biographies 
of the Queens, therefore, are really the domestic lives of their 
husbands, and the chronicles of the Court. A few popular 
memoirs have supplied the staple of the book—there is n0 
attempt at research, and nothing that displays a real insight into 
the character of the times and people described. On the other 
side, there is some real merit in the narration. Bating some 
little angularities of expression, the style is easy and clear; it # 
everywhere the work of an English lady, who has cast a pure 
light over difficult and gross subjects; there is a pro a of 
lively anecdotes, and they are woven together by a sufficient 
strand of text. To many, the facts recorded will be new and 
interesting ; and the little accident that they are mostly quite 
unconnected with the title and purpose of the book will p 
not hinder it from obtaining a fair circulation. 

Thé Queen whom the friendship of Leibnitz has made memo 
rable, was Sophia Charlotte, wife of Frederick I. of Prussia, 
sister of our own George I. Nature gave her the royal virtues 
her time—beauty, intellect, and a cold heart. An early visit 
Versailles had completed her taste for the superficial culture 
French manners. ‘Those were the days when even Germad 
stantives were expelled by their French equivalents in literature, 
and when a lady of Berlin wrote over to her agent in he 
furnish her with a foreign husband. Sophia Charlotte, orb, af 
throne of Prussia, became the founder of an academy, whie 
course, took its colour from the German soil. The Queen = ed, 
was a metaphysician, always teasing Leibnitz, as he compiat if 
to know the pourquoi du pourquoi. Her position, a8 the “yr 
a frivolous and weak monarch, enabled her to arp le "reibais 
question which has baffled ordinary research, 1en sd sigs 
sent her a paper upon the Infinitely Small, she exclaimed signit 


not felt, the people are very industrious, and occupy themselves 
in farming and trading. ‘They are mostly heathens, but many 


* Memoi the Prussia. Emma Willsher Atkins® 
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anil, e think that the wife of Frederick I, can need a 
canlly, Does littloness Tn spite of the influence 
or of the Theodicea, occasionally strayed into 
¢ —_ Some good feeling, but less good sense, Thape, 
displayed themselves in a fruitless aspiration to bring about t 
union of the Protestant Churches in Germany. It is refreshing, 
after the account of all her learned labours, to know that she was 
really fond of her son, though the brutal self-will which he dis- 
ed in after-life was due to his mother’s injudicious ten- 
y _ Characteristically enough, he never forgave her for 
having spoiled so fine a character. She died long before he 
ascended the throne. Almost her last words were philosophical 
and conjugal, as her life had been:— Do not Sp Pen I am 
about to satisfy my curiosity upon the causes of things which 
Leibnitz could never explain to me; and I shall provide the 
King the spectacle of a funeral procession, which will give him 
occasion to display all imaginable magnificence.” 
lightly over the Queens with no character at all 
Sophia Charlotte. Few probably will care to 
know how the second wife of Frederick I. went mad, literally 


_ in white satin,” under the influence of the Pietists—how Sophia 


Dorothea was by turns beaten by her husband or making her 
children wretched—in what decorous dulness the married widow- 
hood of the Queen of Frederick the Great was passed—or how his 

hew and heir succeeded in degrading an amiable woman by 
forcing her to mix in the society of his seraglio. There is fortu- 
nately one redeeming chapter in the annals of Prussian Queens. 
Louisa, the consort of Frederick William ITI., was heroic by the 
side of a weak husband, pure amidst the influences of a corrupt 
court, and a suppliant, without degradation, in the presence of 
Napoleon, Why so beautiful a life should have been wrecked 
upon such times, or ruined by such men, is among the un- 
searchable questions which daily baffle and confound our 
philosophy. After all, we must take refuge in the school-boy 
theme that the sunshine only paints clouds, while the darkness 
kindles worlds in the dee m8 smend Except for Jena, Louisa 
of Prussia might have lived and died with no other purpose 
answered than to have won her husband’s love and charmed the 


All who came near her speak of the fascinations of her manner 
and her look. They were the charms that gave simplicity a 
grace, for Louisa was never chilled into affectation by the frost 
of Prussian etiquette. To the horror of all Berlin, the report 

ad soon after her marriage with the (then) Crown Prince, 

t they called each other Du. The | thought it <= to 
remonstrate, but his observations were quietly put aside. Even 
after his elevation to the throne, Frederick William might be seen 
with his young wife, driving or walking out unattended, mixing 
in the throng of the Christmas market, or making excursions 
into the fields and woods. This freshness of taste did not 
prevent the young ay from performing the duties of her 
station punctually. The Court was drawn into her circle and 
became a family, while the happy tact of her manner made the 
dignity which she never overstepped an additional charm. But 
those were not days in which the pastoral life of Arcadia or of 
Watteau was possible. The shepherdess of the fields, with sun- 
burnt face, and the shepherdess of the Court with hoop and 
patches, were transforming themselves into actual sisters and 
Wives, waiting for the news of German disaster in the a 
struggle with Napoleon. Prussia calculated the hazards of war 
and the price of neutrality ; only its Ministers forgot that the 
conqueror, who was never generous enough to forgive an open 
enemy, was yet, by right of” a great mind, contemptuous of all 

ness, and prone to punish it as an injury when he had 
profited by it as a crime. While the Berlin Cabinet was esti- 
mating the revenues of Hanover, French officers were already 
boasting of their future campaign along the Elbe. Alive to his 
danger when it was too late, Frederick William rushed into a 
war which he had neither generals to conduct nor men to support. 
The State was rotten to the core, and the army had shared its 
tion. Officers who owed their rank to their birth, their 

morals to France, and their discipline to a mechanical tradition— 
men who followed stolidly because the cudgel was a nearer 
danger than the bayonet—and War Ministers who were in the 

y of the enemy, complete the prelude of the drama which 
poyine with Jena and is only ended in Leipsic. To all careful 
observers the dark shades of the picture were scarcely heightened 
when a fortress surrendered without resistance to a summons 
from Murat’s hussars. 


The Queen had been present with the army till the very eve 
of battle, supporting the courage of her husband and animatin 
the ey todo their duty. Miss Atkinson defends her wi 
ustice from the old calumnies of the Moniteur, which assailed 

asunwomanly. On the other hand, the fact that such men 

«8 Kalkreuth and Gentz viewed her presence in the camp as of 
importance for the issue of the campaign in some sense justi- 

‘s anger; for she was a partisan and a power in her- 

elf, not merely the wife of the king. It is difficult, no doubt, 
to draw the line, but if women are to take part in kindling 
& war, they must expect to share the bitterness of the ve victis. 
Louisa of ia expiated the crime of an energetic patriotism 

During the terrible years of “the passion-time of 
a8 it has been ealled, she was condemned to a feverish 


Naturally her mitid took refuge in religion, and was made m 
spiritual by sumeing~the unconquerable hope that sustain 
her ee well shown in her age of the 126th Psalm. “ Amidst 
sorrow it expresses, conquering hope rises like the 
page m | dawn, and through the storm of misfortune one hears 
the glad song of the victor, There is in it a spirit of sadness 
and yet of triumph—of resignation, yet of glad confidence ; it is 
a Hallelujah in tears.” But Louisa was one of those who are 
“martyrs without the palm.” Ruined and deserted by its ally 
Prussia had now no hope of safety except in the magnanimity of 
the conqueror; and in the hope that a woman might effectually 
thls, the Case diplomatic mesting 
it 

At dinner, Louisa was seated between the two Emperors; Hegelonn 
treated her with the greatest deference, and no coger did she allow ta 
slip which could bring in a word for Prussia. Her hus seated on 
Napoleon’s left hand, and feeling all the sacrifice that she was making for his 
sake, was even more dejected han usual: he spoke of the pain of losin 
heredi provinces. “Such losses are common in the chances of war, 
said the Emperor. “Your Majesty can afford to make light of it,” replied 
the King, somewhat hastily ; “ you do not know what it is to lose provinces 
which have descended to you, and which you can forget as little as 
cradle.” ‘The camp should be the cradle; a man has no time to think 
such things,” said Napoleon, At the conclusion of the repast, he plucked a 
rose from a tree which stood at the window, and presented it to the Queen. 
“T accept it,” said she, “ but not without Magdeb .” Napoleon answered 
roughly, “ I must observe to your Majesty, that it inf who give and you who 
receive the gift.” “There is no rose without thorns, but none with such 
thorns as this,” said the Queen, sadly. 


Imperial magnanimity, even from a Napoleon to an old ally, 
was not tay Ay pre in good results, and Prussia learned by 
experience that it would have been cheaper, as well as nobler, 
to accept war betimes. But whilst the nation was recovering 
its lost energies under the scourge of foreign dominion, the 
Queen was slowly dying of a broken heart. Sometimes it was 
the recollection of her useless and passionate appeals to the con- 
queror that distressed her. “I wept, I entreated in the name 
of pity, of humanity, in the name of our misfortunes, of the laws 
which govern the world; and I was only a woman, and yet how 
high exalted above this adversary, so poor, so faint of heart.” 
Sometimes she glowed with sympathy for some fresh outbreak, 
‘What a man is this Andrea Hofer ! a peasant is become a 
poner’, and what a general; his arms are prayer, his ally God; 

e fights on bended knee, with folded hands, and conquers as 
with the flaming sword of the cherubim.” Even her studies were 
not passionless—she finds that ‘“ there is already a tincture of the 
Frenchman about Charlemagne, which rather startles me.” The 
world was fading from her, and she was not to see the resurrec- 
tion of her people. Life passed from her in a short agony, while 
she was still wondering that her husband's ‘‘ embrace was so pas- 
sionate, as if he was bidding me farewell, as if I must die.” Witha 
fine perception of what was due to her, after the first victory in 
which the honour of Prussia had been retrieved, Frederick Willi 
laid a laurel wreath upon her coffin. And in the war of liberation, 
the Order of the Iron Cross, which seemed a symbol of her destiny, 
was founded upon her birthday; and the Luisen Order of Sisters 
of Charity took its name from the first German lady who had 
for the Fatherland. 


THE COMMERCE OF INDIA.* 


T= East India Company’s College at Haileybury has been 
sacrificed to an experiment about which we have heard no 
word of good augury uttered since it came into operation, and of 
which only its most sanguine admirers can believe that it will 
have fair time allowed for its trial, But, be that as it may, it is 
a satisfaction to those who appreciate the benefits which that Col- ' 
lege has conferred on India, to know that some memorial of it will 
remain after its own career has been closed, The institution of 
the Lebas prize, of which the volume before us is the first- 
fruits, furnishes such a memorial, trifling as it may be. Upon 
the retirement, some years since, of Principal Lebas, his old 
pupils in India contributed a sum of about 2000/. to found an 
annual prize, to bear his name in his own University of Cam- 
bridge —a pleasing testimony to their sense of his personal 
merits, and of their obligations to the institution over which 
he had latterly presided, and of which, from the time of 
his connexion with it as a Professor, he had been one of the most 
distinguished ornaments. It was a testimony also to the feeling 
of companionship and union natural to men who had run the same 
course in the guadriliteral College, to whom the same scenes were 
familiar and Sor, and by whom, in spite of years and distance, 
the same recollections were cherished. Such kindred associa- 
tions are cheap instruments for ruling an empire, yet assuredly 
they have not been without their value as elements of sympathy 
and cohesion to our administration in India. Those who have 
witnessed the biennial meetings of stray civilians on wwe 
at Haileybury on Directors’ day, may have felt that 
College was a powerful engine not of education only, but of 
government. But we say nomore. The English nation, we are 
told on high authority, never retraces its steps. 

The Lebas prize is adjudged to the best essa, a Bachelor of 
Artsat Cambridge, on a subject connected with the history of India 
and the East, but it is not required, we believe, that the successful 
composition should be printed. Mr. Irving, however, having 


Monotony of solitude and suspense, often separated from her 
husband, and constantly hearing the tidings of fresh disasters. 


© The Commerce of India, By B.A. Irving, M.A. 1858. - 
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twice gained the titel has naturally considéted the present a 
fitting moment for publishing at least one of his essays, after an 
interval of five or six years. He seems to have revised and 
made some, but not considerable, additions to it; and the sketch 
with which he —— us of the Commerce of India, the 
routes it has at different times taken, and the political effects 
such changes have produced, may fairly take its place as a suc- 
cessor to Robertson’s and Heeren’s. Mr. Irving has done 
good service in thus bringing together, in a small compass, the 
chief points of interest in the long history of a commerce unin- 
terrupted through nearly three thousand years ; and while he has 
compiled his materials from the most accredited sources, his 
arrangement is clear, his style neat, with but little attempt at 
ambitious writing. In so young a writer, we cannot expect 
uniform vigilance and discretion in appreciating the statements 
before him, and he may have fallen into other occasional errors 
beside the one to which it may be well to call his attention. 
Mr. Irving cites the well-known statement of Pliny respecting 
the amount of silver annually drained from the Roman Empire 
by the commerce of India. “ Pliny calculates that in this way 
no less than five hundred millions of sesterces, or about three 
millions of our money, was annually drained from the Empire.” 
Now, putting the sesterce at 2d., the sum would be, not 
three, but four millions of specie exported; and as, accord- 
ing to Pliny, the produce im in exchange was sold at a 
hundred times its original value, the amount expended would 
then figure at four hundred millions. The population of the 
Empire cannot be rated higher than a hundred millions of souls ; 
and accordingly we have an expenditure of four pounds per head 
for the whole number, slaves and children included, for silks, 
unguents, spices, and precious stones, the luxuries of the East. 
This, it will be seen at once, is quite preposterous. But the 
phrase of Pliny is quingenties (that is, fifty, not five hundred 
millions), and thus the sum is reduced to eight shillings per head 
—still, we think, much beyond the truth, unless we make a large 
allowance for loss and spoiling of goods on their long voyage. 
This is a trifling matter. It is more important to point out 
the omission, in this history of Indian commerce, of a clear and 
definite statement of the articles of which it consisted. The im- 
ports from India into the West in ancient times were, it would 
appear, entirely articles of luxury. They consisted of unguents, 
dyes, and spices—pearls, gems, and ivory—stuffs, raw, but more 
often manufactured—and gold and silver trinkets. In modern 
times we have added to these several articles which have become 
almost necessaries—such as rice and other grains, coffee and tea, 
and drugs, especially opium. The civilization of antiquity, it 
will be alias eee | was confined to a zone of the northern 
hemisphere about a thousand miles in width, extending, as its 
furthest points, from Memphis to the Crimea and the latitude of 
the Alps. The products most essential for the use and con- 
sumption of man—corn, wine, oil, wool, leather—are common to 
almost all the countries which lie within 30° and 46° of north lati- 
tude, west of the Persian Gulf and the Caspian; so that the 
nations inhabiting these regions were for the most part inde- 
endent of one another for all articles of primary importance. 
The staples of international commerce among them were articles 
of secondary necessity or luxury—such as the precious metals, 
manufactures, and ornaments—till the time when political causes 
collected great masses of population together in spots of less 
than average fertility, such as the coasts of Greece and Asia 
Minor, and latterly of Italy, which required the importation 
of corn from the regions most peculiarly fitted for its pro- 
duction. Hence arose the commerce of Greece with the 
Crimea, of Rome with Egypt, Spain, and Algeria. India 
meanwhile, and the southern half of Arabia—a country far 
less productive than India—were the only tropical countries 
known to the ancients. These regions produced for their 
own consumption most articles of necessity—either the same 
as those of the temperate zone, or equivalents for them; 
but besides these, they were rich in various products for 
which the West contracted a taste in early times, and for which, 
objects of luxury, it was willing to make great sacrifices. 
India had no need of the corn of Europe, for it had its own rice. 
Probably the wines of the West, if among the natives of the 
tropics there had been a natural taste for them, would not have 
borne the long conte, It had wool and leather in abundance, 
besides that it generally preferred for raiment its own fabrics of 
silk and cotton. The precious metals, it seems, were then, as 
now, the only objects for which it was dependent on other climes, 
and accordingly its produce could only be exchanged for gold 
and silver. The ancients indeed observed that there was a great 
abundance of manufactured gold in India, and they specified the 
Ghauts of Malabar as a region of gold mines; but modern 
inquirers have not, it is said, discovered any vestiges of the 
working of gold mines throughout the peninsula, and it is still a 
problem whence came so great an influx of this metal from the 
earliest times. In default of special information we can only con- 
jecture that it was derived — ally from the islands of the East, 
or from trans-Gangetic India. From the Roman Empire the ex- 
ee was almost entirely of silver, and silver has continued 
e great staple of Western exchange ever since. 
Most remarkable it must seem, that an interchange of articles 
of taste and luxury on the one hand, and of merely artificial 
value on the other, should have continued in constant operation 


for three thousand years between such widely distant portions of 


the earth’s surface—subject, both of them, to so many and sus, 
violent revolutions—and that by routes and methods which 
varied in ev; — ——. age to age. The roy 

ia 


the West to India by the Red Sea, three times lost vitae 
records of history, is now recovered for the fourth time 
commerce which has survived the discovery of America and the 
opening of trade with many other tropical countries in either 
hemisphere, is even now largely developing itself in the face of 
so many rivals. Those who cling to the notion that ano 
history has a way of ames itself, will perhaps venture to 
anticipate that the Old World will beat the New in the end, 
and that Europe will again seek its cotton and its sugar in India, 
when the interlopers of the West have run their ephemer 
career, and vanished from the stage of competition. With such 
elements of permanence in their commercial rely. 
tions, it is evident that European nations have no other in 

in India than the maintenance of her tranquillity, and the dey, 
ment of her productive powers. Neither England nor any of oy 
rivals need have wished to conquer her. It was our policy to 
protect her from internal dissensions and foreign i 
the extension of our dominion over her by force of arms hag 
been an accident forced upon us by an untoward necessity, 
Accordingly, instead of boasting of their conquests—the glory of 
which, after all, with our vast natural and acquired superiority 
may be easily overrated by national vanity—our merchant princes 
have rather sought to disguise them. They have studied to main. 
tain to the last the notion that they are a commercial company, 
not a political government—that they are the protectors of 
India, not her rulers—that they are the trustees, not the owners 
of Indian land and property. They have wished to exhibit to 
the world the noble spectacle of a vast population learning to 
govern itself, under the auspices of superior benevolence and 
wisdom. It may be that this was an illusion; and so, no doubt, 
many persons will have been persuaded by the terrible events of 
the - year; but at least it sprang from a generous and high. 
minded feeling, and it had the effect of imbuing a conquer 
race with sentiments of moderation. When the 
India is given directly to the Crown, the veil, thin as it may 
be, will be torn away. She will be seen and known as a pro- 
vince of the empire, not asa field of commercial s tion ; 
the relations which have prevailed between her and Europe for 
three thousand years, as of free countries bartering their produce 
freely with one another, will be exchanged for those of mother. 
country and dependency; and however wise and liberal our 
notions of Imperial policy may be at the present momeat, it is 
not certain they they will always stand the strain of passion and 
cupidity which have hitherto made tyrants of mother-countries 
oa rebels of dependencies. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN.* 


_— is nothing which women like so much as a good con- 
sultation. They enjoy the bustle and flurry and inter. 
mittent excitement of giving each other advice, of repeating the 
same arguments, of expanding the same statements, and harping 
on the same difficulties. It never seems to be a source of depres- 
sion or regret with them, as it would be with the hastier ser, that 
they do not get any further forward. There is something soften- 
ing and comforting to them in platitudes. They feel at home and 
at ease when they listen to the uninterrupted flow of common 
place remarks and obvious suggestions. And it must be 
admitted that, either through natural aptitude or acquired 
skill, they display an art of making platitudes 

and a power of avoiding the appearance of giving utterance 
to what is simply contemptible, which is quite out of the 
reach of men, and which often succeeds in I 

hearers into a state of patient melancholy. Clergymen, 
especially, at minor parochial meetings, go through a great deal 
of this sort of thing, and appear at last to imbibe something of the 
spirit of those with whom they consort. There is therefore 
every reason to expect that 4 Woman's Thoughts about Women 
will find a circle of willing readers. It comes from the penof 
an authoress who, in John Halifax, showed a power of th 
and writing much beyond the average. Her sisters } 
ingly feel that she may legitimately claim her turn to offer advice. 
The — is good and the sense sound; but masculine critics 
will probably find that their chief interest consists in oe 
how: prettily, and confidently, and lengthily, the platitudes 

it inevitably contains are strung together. The whole construc 
tion impresses and pleases us much in the same way that a taste 
ful bonnet or dress does. The materials in themselves may be 
ordinary, but the most is made of everything. A flower is 
here and a bow there, and the result is something 80 apt, 
becoming, and feminine, that we are delighted at the contrast 
between the means and the end, and are grateful to the artiste 
has managed to give us so much pleasure. ‘ 

The Woman's Thoughts are discursive, and ladies will find few 
points on which they can accuse the authoress of neglecting © 
instruct them. Let us take, as a specimen of the book, aid 
chapter on “ Women of the World.” What is there to bes 
about them? A man might describe them, or rail t 
them, or paint the fascinations he finds in their society; 
he came to write plain steady-going morality about them, © 


* A Woman's hts about Women. By the Author of “John Holifea” 


London: Hurst and kett. 1858. 
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would reach the end of his materials in a dozen sentences. Not 


s. She has an immense deal to say. First of all, 
oe = with explaining that she is not going into the origin 
of evil, which we hear without surprise perhaps, but not without 

feeling of satisfaction. She then lays down the propositions 
that woman's proper place is home, and that a woman of the 
world is not a happy woman. This leads the authoress—who, it 
ot be too often repeated, is evidently an excellent, genial, 
eensible woman—to protest against harsh judgments on women of 
the world, because the causes of their waste of life are unknown 
to those who pass judgment, and the woman of the world may 
have had all the excuse which unfavourable circumstances can 
‘ve, The different kinds of women of the world, and the 
in which they are slaves of custom, are next treated. 

of custom affords an excuse for a very pleasant 

: regsion in favour of Love in a Cottage; and the chapter closes 
with an examination of the process by which women, who are no 
worse than their neighbours, become women of the world. No 
one can say that the points taken are recondite. They lie on the 
surface. Mr. Tupper would have thought of them in a minute. 


* Bat the triumph of the authoress is in swelling them gently out, 


“1 setting them off, in exciting that sleepy curiosity about what 
ape next, which can never be awakened except by real 
merit. There are such neat little stories and allusions inter- 
the style is so friendly and so lively—the work of art is, 
in short, so artfully put together—that we like it better and 
better the more we study it. 

Sometimes, perhaps, we should be inclined to object that the 
authoress repeats what have become accepted or traditionary 
platitudes without very good grounds. Women, for instance, and 

ially young girls, are represented in rather too unfavourable 
ours. It is a received doctrine, frequently adopted and 
repeated by the writer, that girls and young men are worse than 
they used to be, and this assumption is the groundwork of much 
of ihe moralizing. The young ladies are represented as carin 
only for dress and a good offer, the young gentlemen as absorbe 
in cigars and club luxuries. When we hear this kind of 
generalizing accusation, we should like to ask what is the period 
which is taken as the standard of comparison. What reason 
have we to think that there has been a change for the worse? 
To begin with education—that certainly has extended. A woman 
in the present day knows more than she would have done if she 
been in the same class of life thirty years ago. We do not 
set much store by this, for the education is often superficial, and 
oftener useless, and a stupid woman is exactly the same whether 
she can talk German and keeps an aquarium or not. But still, 
if we look to society as a whole, we cannot doubt that women 
have gained something worth having in this direction. There is 
also so much fashion in the fluctuations of religionism, that we 
will not discuss whether women are really more pious than they 
used to be; but, at any rate, the possession of a smart Church 
Service and a constant attendance at Church cannot be construed 
into positive proofs of growing impiety. Nor will the heads of 
specific accusation bear much sifting. It is urged that young 
ladies are more extravagant than they used to be; but the reason 
is, that they have more money to spend. The increase of the 
wealth of England is so enormous, that it is as easy for a large 
number of families to buy silk dresses now, as it was for 
them to buy stuff dresses thirty years ago. Then, again, 
it is said that the tendency to display and decoration in costume 
has gained ground. Perhaps it has, but this is in a great mea- 
sure owing to the mere fact that the money to spend on dress 
is much more plentiful, and the smartest things, being the most 
costly, are worn more frequently as the command of money is 
ow _ We may dislike, indeed, the present fashion in dress, 

t that is quite a different thing. A girl does not change her 
character because she moves about in a cage of steel hoops. But 
the best way of settling the matter is y appealing to such 
Works as the novels of Miss Austen. The girls of a past gene- 
tation are there delineated as faithfully as lay within the powers 
of the greatest of moral miniature painters. The ordin 
woman of the world of that day is sketched in Mansfield Park, 
and the ordinary silly girl of that day is sketched in Pride 
and Prejudice, and no two peas could be more alike than they 
are aes counterparts of the generation that is now flirting 

iping. 

We also venture to think that the tone of the book is occasion- 
ally pitched too high. There is a little too much of a “ woman’s 
mission” style of writing. Of course it is right to hold out a 
high stanflard, and, of course, women have a mission, if by a mis- 
son is meant that they have duties to perform, and that there is 
every reason to suppose they are called into existence for some 
ba purpose. But the expression of ‘woman's mission” is meant 

© more than convey this. It is meant to create, by its vague 
grandiloquence, the notion that women have something sublime 
mysterious to do which, until lately, no one ever heard of. 

he authoress is so sensible a woman, that we are sure she does 
pr believe this, but she uses a sort of highflying language 
: ‘ongs to a much worse school than her own. For 
e being a governess “enrolling oneself in the 
og © order,” and instead of saying that it does more 
it is than for an unfit person to try to teach, she says that 
of absolute profanation.” We do not much like this sort 
fens wage, but it ought to be said that its use probably arises 
® feeling often observable in the sex. Women do not in 


their hearts believe that they produce much impression on each 
other ; and, accordingly, they give their advice the adventitious 
aids of frequent repetition and an extra degree of seriousness. 
The authoress of A Woman's Thoughts may therefore urge 
that she is more likely to have her counsel taken, if she occasion- 
ally abandons plain English. At any rate, it is not very often 
that she offends against taste. Her book is a very excellent 
book of the sort; and we hope that those to whom it is 
addressed, and for whose benefit it was written, may derive as 
much instruction as they are sure to derive pleasure from its pages. 


THE MOORS AND THE FENS.* 


T= novel stands out much in the same way that Jane Eyre 
did among the crowd of wretched ephemerals incessant! 
streaming from the Minerva press. It fails in very much in whic: 
far more contemptible performances succeed. e style is that 
of an undergraduate writing for some Oxford Magazine ; the plot 
is involved, eccentric, improbable; but the characters are evidently 
drawn by a mind which can realize fictitious characters with the 
same sort of minute intensity with which Professor Stanley can 
realize some bygone scene of history, or Mr. Hunt conceive the 
dying agonies of a goat starving in the desert. The perso: 
in this book leave an impression on the memory which is indeli 
compared to the crowd of dim shadowy ghosts which flit in and 
out of the mind in the course of a twelve months’ novel reading. 
Some of them are such as we meet every day—the commonplace 
units of society, whose picture only gives pleasure by telling of 
the skill of the hand that draws them. Others are of that 
extreme type of character which genius portrays and bookmakers 
caricature, but which both the one and the other must draw out of 
the depths, deep or shallow, of their internal consciousness, for 
they are as rare in real life as would be the character of Iago or 
Lady Macbeth. Yet it would be a pedantry of naturalism to 
drive them from the canvas of fiction because they can never be 
reflected from the mirror of life. They are the extreme expres- 
sion, the concentrated form, of elements which in a more diluted 
state poison the characters of thousands ; and the moralist, like 
the mathematician, is obliged to bend to the infirmity of human 
intellect, and to abstract qualities to a degree of impossible purity, 
in order to estimate their value and predict their results. It is to 
the portraiture of characters of this order, which belong more to 
imagination than reality, that the powers and taste of the author 
mainly incline ; and he draws them with a vividness of colour and 
a sharpness of outline from which, as experience increases and 
early fervour dims, he will possibly be inclined somewhat to abate. 
The character of Sir Ernest Ivraine, the miser, is a case in 
point. No miser that we remember in the realm of fiction is 
so perfectly miserliness personified as Sir Ernest. Such misers 
as Tony Forster in Kenilworth, or “Old Consideration” in 
Nigel, are pale and wan by comparison with the intensity 
which, in this character, the author has given to the passion. 
These were mean and low-born men, in whose natures few of the 
other vices of age had come into competition with avarice ; 
and even they are represented as yielding their avarice to 
aternal love. But in Sir Ernest, this and every other passion 
y which age can be attacked—a lofty pride of race, and a high 
territorial position—are represented as eaten out and overmastered 
by the “ old gentlemanly vice.” The same ~ exaggeration, 
but real imaginative power, is displayed in the intriguante 
Cecilia Warmont—a beautiful flirt, full of the most brilliant and 
versatile powers, but driven by an unquenchable thirst for 
power and adoration into using them merely for the purpose of 
sowing distrust between any whose mutual attachment might 
interfere with the absolute concentration of their idolatry on her. 

In ninety-nine novels out of a hundred, such exaggerations 
would be denounced, and justly denounced, as daubs. Readers 
would naturally say that they knew high-born misers and 
charming intriguantes, but that they knew no “ruling passions 
incarnate” such as these. But there are exaggerations and 
falsenesses to nature which commend themselves to every culti- 
vated mind as true to the ideal, though it would be hard to point 
out to,any of the literary hacks who might follow in the same 
line with less happy result, what is the ideal to which he is to 
conform, or according to what standard they are justified and he 
is condemned. In all imitative art there is excellence which is 
not imitation. There is no doubt that a signboard-painting and 
the Venus de Medici are equally false to nature, if truth to 
nature is the truth of a looking-glass. 

The style and the plot are, as we have said, an unworth 
framework for the portraits. The turns of fortune on whi 
the plot hinges are preposterously improbable. One hero runs 
away from his father’s house, enlists as a private soldier, and by 
dint of sheer valour rises to be Governor-General of India—a 
termination of his career which we hope oppressed sons in 

eneral will not imagine to be the ordinary reward of bravery in 

e ranks. Another hero, represented as a very calm and sensible 


man, marries the heroine on a = uaintance, and then cuts 
her because he casually hears that a long time she had 
once flirted with a cousin. The heroine is twice pointed 


of alarge fortune by the testator dying in the act of making 
the bequest. And one of the principal characters of the 


* The Moors and the Fens, By F.G. Trafford. 3 vols, London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 1858, 
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book is a clerk at Paisley, who absconds with his employer's 
money, is searched for, but cannot be found, and afterwards not 
only comes out as a wealthy London merchant, but, in very con- 
tempt of the detective police, makes a tour of visits in Scotland. 
The style is still worse than the plot. It is occasionally ungram- 
cases not unfrequently which, 
after winding their way through . i string of dependent 
clauses, entirely forget to provide themselves with a verb at the 
end. Buta still graver fault is the schoolboyish straining to be 
fine with which it is disfigured. This shows itself in a variety of 
ways. The text is riddled with inverted commas, by which the 
author seems to think he can impart a flavour of wit to hundreds 
of ordinary, unobtrusive words which usually find their way into 
English sentences without any such equivocal appendage. Sen- 
tences are lengthened out in this fashion—* In that general 
awful thing which we briefly term ‘reality’”’—* those of beauty’s 
daughters whom we generally call, to distinguish them from their 
darker sisters, ‘ blondes’”"—two periphrases for which reality and 
blondes would have done exactly as well. But the most glaring 
and distasteful fault is the stream of rant on life, or death, or 
friendship, or the world, or any other similar hobby-horse of 
declamation, which the author pours forth on the faintest provo- 
cation. It looks as if the lavender-gloved sermon of the best 

uality from some West-end chapel had been macadamized into 
the body of the text. 

Another subject on which we cannot forego a remonstrance, 
is the parentage of the author's ideas. ‘Only to think of all the 
things, and people, and places that quiet moon can see, and how 
calm and placid she looks notwithstanding,” is a pretty idea no 
doubt ; but most people have read Don Juan, and remember— 

there’s not a day, 
The longest, not the twenty-first of June, 
Sees the mischief in a wicked way 
On which three single hours of moonshine smile, 
And yet she looks so modest all the while. 


| more audacious is the copy of the miser’s death-bed from 
‘ope :— 

At length the old man, as if struck by some sudden thought, made a feeble 
sign for Mr. Medill to bend his head close to him; and, concluding that 
perhaps some further, and hoping that some better desire had occurred, even 
at the eleventh hour, to the baronet, the solicitor inclined his ear in an e ' 
Singh still rather solemn professional death-bed style, to the white tremb! 

3. 

Pe There is no use in wasting the candle,” gasped his client ; “ blow it out.” 

For a moment Mr. Medell felt too much astonished to obey; and then, ere 
he had time to comply with the request, born of “ the ruling passion strong in 
death,” a chill blast from the boundless of eternity came sweeping through 
the room and extinguished for ever the faint mortal light that flickered 
within the old miser’s attenuated frame, with just sufficient distinctness to 
reveal to view the utter darkness and meanness of his narrow soul. 

Surely he might have committed the theft quietly, without 
advertising the owner of the property by quoting the “ ruling 
passion strong in death” :— 

The frugal crone, whom i iests at 

Still strives to save the 
Collects her breath, as ebbing life retires, 

For one puff more, and in that puff expires. 

The tendency of critical jurisprudence has of late years set 
very strongly against charges of plagiarism. No doubt they had 
at one time increased beyond endurance—authors were in doubt 
whether they could even use their prepositions without being 
liable to the charge of poaching them from the Dictionary. We 
have no wish to disparage this merciful amelioration, or to recom- 
mend any retrogressive steps in the criminal code of letters; but 
when a man has the coolness to thieve from Pope and Byron, 
there is no choice but to leave him for execution. 


NEW FRIENDS* 


fhe is one of the pleasant little books which, scarcely comin 
within the range of criticism, command a circle of intereste 
and sympathizing readers, who have not yet learned to inquire 
why they are pleased. Nursery literature exercises a permanent 
pis | extensive influence, but it must be judged by canons of its 
own. In all other branches of fiction an ethical purpose is a 
troublesome and uncongenial excrescence. But juvenile books 
are expected to be instructive as well as amusing ; and the writers 
willingly insert in the story, which attracts the child, the moral 
which is properly demanded by the mother. It is a common 
complaint, that the composition of religious and social novels 
has fallen too exclusively into the hands of women, and there 
ean be no doubt that masculine calmness and indifference offer 
the best agra | against the prevalent evils of narrowness, 
sectarianism, and prudish intelerance; but no wise man would 
wish to take the management of infantine education from those 
who seem destined to the task by Nature. It is as fitting that 
women should train the minds of children, as that they should 
provide them with food and attendance. The miniature novels 
which occupy the shelves of school-rooms are composed with a 
aor knowledge both of the society which they describe and of 
he readers for whom they are intended; and there can be no 
doubt that they tend to enlarge and to correct the first lessons 
of experience. Dr. Johnson was only partially in the right 
when he asserted that “babies don’t want to read about babies 
like themselves, but about giants and fairies.” There is for all 


* New Friends: a Tale for Children, London: John W. Parker and Son. - 


ages an attraction in objects which are strange and : 
but the portraiture of familiar toe life is, at certain times, 


even more interesting. If little 


ks of the class to which 


New Friends belongs are judiciously interspersed with 

moral studies of the Seven Champions and the dedien ine 
children will cease to suspect that duty, like a sheep in Wolf's 
clothing, is everywhere to be found under the disguise of pleasure, 
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ER THEATRE. 


MAJESTY’S 
SEASON 1858. 
h of another Season lays upon the Direction of Her Majesty’s Theatre 


f acknowledging the continued kindness and confidence by which 
the welcome ve never failed a sure guarantee of success, and a constant 


its 
ius to new exertions. 
The pas distinguished by events which call for especial recognition. 
The aie calection of Her Majesty’s Theatre as the scene of the Royal Festi- 


icious occasion of the Nuptials of Her Royal Highness the Princess 
fn | Oo edded new lustre to the historical distinction which the Opera House has 
= enjoyed as the favoured resort of the Court and Aristocracy of Britain. 
The Direetor has again to record his grateful appreciation of the noble and muni- 

t encouragement which, after achieving the re-establishment of the Theatre, has 

fore with discriminating taste, to guide and sustain the efforts made in each 
ive year to maintain for the Opera of London its fitting place among the 
sical Institutions of Europe. That position is now amply recognised in every 
wi tinental Capital, and the approving verdict of the andience of Her Majesty's 
ae is universally accepted as the highest testimonial which an artist can produce. 

The last year has y ontributed to extend, as well as to elevate, the influences of the 
establishment, and to exhibit it in the largest sense as a National Institution. The 
Subscribers by whose effective encouragement during the Season the experiment of 

uy Jementary series of popular performances was alone rendered possible, will have 
on ification of knowing that they have not only secured and improved for them- 
selves their aceustomed recreation, but have been the means of conferring upon a 
wider circle the refined oe of the Highest Musical Art. 

The Operatic features of the last Season must still be fresh in the memory of all. 
Besides other additions to the talent secured in former years, the resources of the 
Theatre were enriched by the acquisition of a Tenor whose artistic genius and sur- 

- passing sweetness of voice were instantaneously recognised by the a of 
wasiead connoisseurs, and by the instinctive ——_ of every lover of melody. 

The Direetion has been fortunate wre retain the invaluable aid of Madlle. 
Procovommnt, Signor Gruewint, and all the vocalists who contributed to past 

; and is able to announce, in the approaching début of Madile. Trtrens, an 
event which it is believed will distinguish the Season of 1853, as the first appearanee 
of Signor marked that of 1857. 

It is seldom that nature lavishes on one person all the varied gifts which are needed 
to form agreat Soprano. A voice whose register entitles it to claim this rank is of 
the rarest order, The melodious quality and power, which are not less essential than 
an extended register, are scarcely more common. Musical —- executive 
finish, and perfect intonation are indispensable ; and to these the Prima Donna should 
add dramatic force and adaptability, and a large measure of personal grace. Even 
these rare endowments will not suffice unless they are illumined by the fire of genius. 

How nearly the high ideal is ——_- by Madlle. Trtrzns, and how much more 
nearly it may hereafter be reached under the same ial encouragement which has 
developed the —_ of so many aspirants, the friends of the Opera will have an early 

unity of judging. 

The Director ene the satisfaction of expressing his sincere gratitude to all his 
artistic friends within the Theatre, for the unfailing zeal devotion which have 
enabled him to record the completion of another season without a single deviation 
from the performances announced. , 

Each representation will be made as effective as possible, and the Director hopes, 
by unceasing exertions, to meet the continued confidence of Subscribers and the Public. 


OPERA. 

Mesdiles, Tarresa Tit1eNs (Principal Soprano of the Imperial Opera, Vienna), 
Spezia, OntoLaNnt, Luctont Lanprt (of the Scala, Milan, and principal Theatres of 
Italy, her first appearance), Guion1 (of the principal Theatres of Italy, her first 
Sonpina, GramaGuta, Madame Ausont, and Madile. Prccotomrnt. 


Givetint, Betart, Marrrout (of La Scala, Milan; Teatro Regio, Turin; 
and Royal Theatre, Madrid, his first appearance), BENEVENTANO, Rossi, ALDIGHIERI, 

Diggctors or THE Music anp Conpuctors.—The ability shown by Sig. Arprrr, 
engaged during the past successful Winter Performances, has induced the Direction 
to retain his valuable services, and Sig. Bongrr1, whose talented exertions have given 
general satisfaction, has been soenenens., and will arrive immediately after the termi- 
nation of the Italian Opera Season at Paris. 

BALLET. 

Mesdlles, ANerra Orsint (of La Fenice, Venice, her first a; 
England), Rowta, ExNEsTINA Biovertt (her first appearance), PasQuALR, 
Boscuertr, Marre TaGuiont, and Madame RosatTt. : 

M, Atrrep Caron, (of the Académie Impériale, Paris, his first appear- 


Once), 
The Corps de Ballet will be composed of Pupils of the School of Instruction and 
others selected with care 


Director of the School of Instruction and Maitre de Ballet, M, Massor; Régisscur 
dela Danse, M. Petrr; Leader of the Ballet, M. Napavp. 
An engagement has also been effected with the eminent Maitre de Ballet, Sig. Rota. 


The Répertoire will consist of a Selection from the Works of MzyExnzER, Beixrnt, 
Vaxn1, Dontzerti, Rossivt, and Mozart. 

The first Work to be produced will be (first time at this Theatre) Mryernren’s 
Opera of LES HUGUENOTS; Valentine, Madlle. Trrrzns; Raoul, Signor 
Givautst; which has been for a long time in active preparation, and will be produced 
on a scale and with an effect worthy of this great work. The minor, as well as the 
Principal parts, will be effectively filled. The Sesueey has been prepared with great 
care. The First Act will comprise a Scene, drawn from Nature, on the picturesque 

of the Loire, the locality of the Action, The other Scenes will present features 
interest. The Dresses will be historically correct. 

un N ierwards will be produced (first time at this Theatre) Verpr’s Opera of 

184 MILLER; Luisa Miller, Madlle. Prccotomint; the Libretto founded on the 

Drama of Schiller, “ Kabale und Liebe.” 

ovelties are in contemplation, and amongst them, should the arrangements 

permit, it is intended to produce FLotow’s Opera of MARTHA. The 
engagement of Madile. Titres will enable the Direction to resume several Works that 
which iven for years. A New Ballet, by M. Massor, is in active preparation, in 
CHAM -_ ‘occuINt, who has arrived in London, will appear, entitled FLEUR DES 

The general favourite, Madlle. Masts will arrive early in May. 
will consist of Thirty Nights, and the terms will be 

Gui eas ; Grand Tier, i ; 

100 ; Pit Stalls, Cus Guineas; Two 
MAJESTYS THEATR E— 
frst time Theatre will OPEN on TUESDAY NEXT, April 13th, when will be produced, 
Valentine this Theatre, MEYERBEER’s Opera of Les UGUENOTS (Gli 
Madlle Madlle. Tit1zs; The Queen of Navarre, Madlle. Onrotant; The Page, 
Lvctont; Raoul de Nangis, Signor Marcel, Signor 
Senet Count of Nevers, Signor AupiGHixRi; and Count of St. Bris, Signor 

Conductor, Signor ARDITI. 
Gentlemen of the Court, P 
new and Contactor, ignor With scenery, entirely 

Marshall. 

Prine, i, ladame Copere, and executed by M. Laureys and Mrs. Masterman. 
The Ma achinist, Mr. Sloman. Head of the rty Department, Mr. Bradwell. 
se-en-Seéne and incidental Ballet b M. Massot., De 

1. Tourain. 


arance in 
ORLACCHI, 


Other N 
the 


Parig— 
Quartier issance enrichments.—Act 1V. Paris—Chapel of the Huguenots—A 

The National the etchings ofS, Silvestre. 
Madlle, Trerey, will be sung after the Opera, the principal soprano part by 


In order that the 
great work, the HUGUENOTS, be uced with the fullest 
sit, no Divertissement, except that incidental to the Spore wil be given on the 


The new Ballet 
will be Divertissement by M. Massor, entitled LE RENVOI DE L’AMOUR, 
lien ced on THURSDAY, the 15th instant (it being a subscription night in 
» July 24th), for the first appearance of . 
( DAY & 0 Season arrangements may be had at the Box-office. 
this Season ag 20th, Madlle. Procovowre: will make her 
UALE, and after- 


Wards in LUISA Woe» 2 Donizetti’s Opera of DON PASQ 
Alimited ISA MILLER. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE— 
Under the Management of Mr. CHARLES KEAN. 

Monday (last time this season), HAMLET, and SAMUEL IN SEARCH OF 
HIMSELF. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, THE STOCK EXCHANGE; 
or, The Green Business ; FAUST AND MARGUERITE, and SAMUEL IN SEARCH 
OF HIMSELF. On Saturday will be weed Shakespeare’s Tragedy of KING 
LEAR, and SAMUEL IN SEARCH OF HIMSELF. 


YSTAL PALACE.—FLORAL BAZAAR, for the 
EXHIBITION and SALE of SPRING FLOWERS, on WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY, and FRIDAY NEXT, 14th, 15th, and 16th April. Open each day at 
Ten. Admission, One Shilling ; Children under Twelve, Half-price. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, NAPLES, 

POMPEII, and VESUVIUS, EVERY NIGHT (except and 

esday, Thursday, and Saturday Afternoons at Three. Places can be at the 
Box-office, Egyptian Hall, daily, between eleven and four, without any extra charge. 


ROFESSOR OWEN’S LECTURES on FOSSIL BIRDS and 
REPTILES will be resumed at the MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
Jermyn-street, on THURSDAY, April 15th. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
Professor Tennant, F.G.S., will give a Course of TWELVE LECTURES 
on GEOLOGY paving especial reference to the application of the Science to 
ENGINEERING, MI ING, ARCHITECTURE, and AGRICULTURE, 
The Lectures will commence on Friday Morning, April 16th, at Nine o'clock, 
Fee, £1 11s. 6d. i. . JELP, D.D., Principal. 
EMIGRATION AND OUTFITS. 
MIGRANTS to AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, CANADA, &ec., can be — with 
every information, from the most reliable sources, by 8. W. SILVER and Co, 
_ — OUTFITTERS, 3 and 4, Bishopsgate-street (opposite the London 
avern). 
PASSAGES to any of the Colonies can be secured through 8. W, SILVER and Co, 
Appl as or by post at the above address, where the latest information from 
the Colonies is gratuitously afforded. Letters of credit obtained. 


Tin at 1s., hones or New Patent 
Pyramid Night Lights; the most convenient, safe and economical yet introduced. 
Sold by all Grocers and Lamp Dealers, and wholesale by 8. Cuarxs, 55, Albany-street, 


Rk. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
a hes now acquired such uniyersal celebrity, is sanctioned and recom- 


BERZELIUS, BARON FOUQUIER, PROFESSOR PEREIRA, F¥.R.8., DR. MILLER, ¥.R.8., 
DR, SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F.R.S., DR, HASSALL, 
DE. LETHEBY, DR, GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
And innumerable other eminent tiene and scientific Chemists of E 
reputation, for its invariable purity, strength and efficacy, entire freedom 
nauseous flavour and after-taste, and proved therapeutic superiority over the Pale or 
= Oil, arresting disease and restering health much more rapidly than any other 


ind, 

Sold onty in Impgrtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled 
and labelled with Dr, pz pF and Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CaN 
POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most respectable Chemists, 


SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 

PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (LIMITED) 
Are now selling their New Patent Fluid, 


SSS for removing Stains of Grease from 


SILKS, BOOKS, 
SATINS, DRAWINGS, 
CARPETS, LAMP GLOBES, 


TABLE COVERS, KID GLOVES, &c, 
Sold in Bottles at 18. 6d. each, 
With Labels and Capsules marked “Price’s Patent,” 
SnrRrwoopo ts will be found to have a much less unpleasant smell bap he used 
than most other solvents, and evaporates, leaving no trace in the fabric . 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE ARE GIVEN WITH EACH BOTTLE. 
To be had at all Italian Warehouses and Chemists, and Wholesale at 
PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (LIMITED), 
BELMONT, VAUXHALL, LONDON, 8. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY 


for Co’ Colds, . 
Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and Chest; snes, | Cate, 
sumption, Asthma, and Winter Cough they are unfailing. Being free from hurtful 


in, f= be taken or She youngest 
pared and Sold in Boxes, is. 14d., and Tins, T K St. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


ESPECTFULLY invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUC 
TART FRUITS, and other Table Delicacies, the whole of which are 

with the most scrupulous attention to wholesomeness and purity. 
articles most highly recommended are--Pickles and Tart Fruits of ev e 
Royal Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovi ams, 
Je and Orange Marmalade, Anchovy and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg, other 
Potted Meats, Calfs-Foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s ottonal 
Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel’s Sauce, and Payne’s 
Osborne Sauce. ‘To be obtained of most respectable Sauce Vendors, and wholesale 
of Crossz and Brack watt, 21, Soho-square, London. 


INES.—DENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 

AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &.—TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
These wines, the produce of a British colony which has escaped the vin 
vintage occurring in February may account fur the same), are in ogusogaenes whole- 
some, and are warranted free from acidity and 4 admitted by Her Maj - 
Customs at half-duty, hence the low prices, A Pint Sample Bottle of each for twenty- 
four stamps. Bottles ineluded allowed for when returned, “ We have taken 
the trouble to try Mr. Denman’s wines, and have also submitted them to several of 
the ¢! , and the opinion formed is that they are worthy of being patronized,”— 


Oct. 22nd, 1857, 908, 
ques to be crossed 


Clerical Journal, 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per 
J. L. Dawa, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch-street. Counting-house 
ce, 


rders must contain a 
entran door on the left up Railway-place. 


as request it, this pe, with 


of Boxes have been reserved for the Public, price 21s, and 31s,6d, each, 


be ret as postage 
of 


ave been 
sof each 
[e is also 
. 
. 
8. 6d. 
Office, — 
iD, W.0, 
CANCY 
e made by 
)FFERS 
FRUGAL 
RNE— 
DANT and 
ld, who is 
; 
with 
; of the 
raiting for 
1, See, 
A RY. 
of Patients 
May. 
N, Bishop Astle of ( henonces € atyle, age of Francis ! Sce Park an 
hair. 
Hon, See. 
ary. A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 
TAL, # out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
ster’s, in the bronchitis, coughs, colds, &c, The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
ost of them child, a daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 
st in the year tive and healing qualities Se made from the East India Hemp, and the 
rity are thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, | 
iD and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
of the wor an e has never em com '. 
ards for full and explicit directions for making it up and 
successfully using it, He requires each applicant to enclose him six statape—ene to f 
— 
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L OB E GF, 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
EstaBiisHED 1803, 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, ALL PAID-UP AND INVESTED, 


FOWLER NEWSAM, EsqQ.— Chairman. 
JOHN EDWARD JOHNSON, Esq.—Deputy-Chairman, 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P.—Treasurer. 


Henry Alexander, Esq. Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq. 
William Chapman, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 

Boyce Combe, ae ware Phillimore, Esq. 
Thomas M. Coo; Esq. W. H. Esq. 
William Dent, Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 

Jas. W. 5 Esq., F.R.S. Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 

John B, Fri William Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 
R. W. Gaussen, Thomas M, Wegueli in, Esq., M.P, 
Robert R. Esq., F.RS. 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. Josiah Wilson, 

Robert Locke, Esq. Benjamin G, Windus, Esq. 


FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and REVERSIONARY business 
transacted. 


A BONUS DIVISION will be made at 31st December, 1858, of Profits on the Life 
Policies on the Participating Scale. 
It is the practice of this Office to allow Thirty aus for the Payment of Renewal 
Life Premiums, whether the life insured has failed or not. 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DreEctors. 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Z ., M.P., Chairman, 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Thomas George Barcla; George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq, aint | Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. Daniel Mildred, "Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. | James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 

e vidson, Esq. am inson 
George Field, Esq. ry | Newman Smith, Esq. 


SECURITY.—The existing liabilities of the Company do not exceed £3,000,000 
The Investments are nearly £1,000,000, in addition to upwards of 600,000 for which 
the shareholders are responsible, and the income is about £120,000 per annum. 

PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year. The next appropriation will be made in 1861, and persons who now 
effect will participate rateably. 

BONUS.—The additions to Policies have been from £1 10s, to £63 16s. per cent, on 
the original sums insured. 

CLAIMS.—Upwards of £1,250,000 has been paid to claimants under policies. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the agains throughout the Kingdom. 
AMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ETY, 13, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
EstaBLisueD 1824. 

All Persons who effect POLICIES on the Butdieetos Scale BEFORE JUNE 30th, 
1858, will be entitled at the NEXT BONUS to One Year’s Share of Profits beyond 
later Assurers, Proposals should be conte be to the Office before June 20th. 

The last Annual Report, as also a statement of the Sixth Bonus declared in 
femme 1857, setting forth in detail the whole state and affairs of the Office, and 
especially the ‘Benefits which will hereafter accrue to Persons now Assuring, can be 
tained of any of the Society's or from the Office. 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Actuary. 
— CUTCLIFFE, Assistant Act wary. 


13, St. James’s-square, London, 8.W 


| > NIVERSAL LIFE ASSU RANCE SOCIETY; Established 
1834; empowered by Special Act of Parliament; 1, King William-stree 
i for the Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad, including Gentlemen en 
Military and Naval Services. 
SIR HENRY WILLOCK, K.L.S., Chairman, 
JOHN STEWART, Esq., "‘Deputy-Chairman. 

The principle oieatet by the Universal Life Assurance Society of an annual valua- 
tion of assets rand ilities, and a division of three-fourths of the profits among the 
assured, is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those parties who may wish 
toa their pro of profit to the — premiums, 

This Office does not charge any ne - be ag tn dian rates, in consequence 
of the disturbed state of India. AEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary, 

Active Country Agents wanted. A liberal (mn Dn allowed. 


HE LONDON WINE COMPANY (Limited), 1, PRINCES 
STREET, REGENT STREET, and 43 and 44, LIME ST EET, CITY, supply 
PURE WINES at the lowest possible prices, For example, the charge 36s. and 388. 
pale, or brown by the celebrated Spanish house, 
fine fruity Porte, <=. and oh sparkling and creaming 


vineyards of Epernay, at 45s. 6d. 
HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager. 


VINEYARD ASSOCIATION (Limited).— 
T STOCK WINE COMPANY. Commanding Capital £500,000. Formed 
tome supply of PURE WINE to Clubs, Public Establishments, or Private Families, 
= 25 to 50 per cent. under ordinary prices. Terms, Cash or Reference. 


Very te 7 ‘pernay Champagne, worth | Sherry, fine dinner, 32s. and 36s, 

finest first wths, 408., 446. 
Moet’s, 5, others, 66s, ai 
First growth Clarets, 52s., 56s, — Old, in wood, 34s, an 


Dinner Clarets, 32s., ‘36s, rte, Crusted, v fine old, in bot d 
Sparkling Moselle, 48s. and 56s. ‘and 666. a 


N.B. Londen supplied, and Naval Messes, and 3000 


OD. DISCOUNT IN THE SHILLING allowed off all NEW 
BOOKS, MAGAZINES, &e., for CASH, at WILLIAM DAWSON and 80. 
Booksellers, 74, Cannon-street, ony, London, (Established 1 1808.) 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is often a thought 


through 4,4 and public characters, and persons 
benevolent u will receive every information 


Every description of hey and Book-binding executed, 
Ricuazp Baxgett, Mark-lane, London. Established 25 years. 
HEAP BOOKS. a Copies of “Tom Brown’ J School- 
days,” Dr. Livingstone’s “ ” Ruskin and Turner's “ Harbours of England 
many B Books, are now on Sale at BULL’S LIBRARY, 
ot gay weet forwarded post free on application, also Prospectuses of the Library. 
19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 
NEW VOLUME.—RAWNSLEY’S VILLAGE SERMONS, 
Just Published, 12mo, cloth, price 6s 
ERMONS 8 PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. By R. 


Kawmsizy, M.A., Vicar Shi Fellow of 
Oxford; Author ‘of “ tit, 


This day is published, Post 8vo, 10s.€d. > 
BSERVATIONS IN METEOROLOGY: relat; 
Songuntees, the Winds, Atmos ane Pressure, the Aqueous Ph ng to 
the Atmosphere, Weather Chan &e., chiefly the results of a Meine 
asa le e climate of tha of Englan 
MA F.LS, late Viear of Swalfham Bulbeck. Jum, 
This day is published, with numerous Figures, 8vo, 15s, a 
OF THE MINERALOGY OF GREAT RITAIN 
AND IRELAND. By R. Parties Gezg, F.GS., and W. G. 
Jonn Vaw Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, London, 
The Fourth Edition, with many Additions and Corrections, ofa 
ANUAL OF BRITISH BOTANY; containing the a: 
Plants and Ferns, arranged according to eo Natural’ Onde 
Basrneton, M.A., F.R.S., F.L., 12mo, 10s, 6d. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, 
This day is published, 8vo, 3s. 6d. sewed, 
HE GROUND BENEATH US; its Geological Phases and 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, 
Second Edition, Post 8yvo, Illustrated, price 12s, 
N ELEMENTARY COURSE OF GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, 
AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Davin T. ANSTED, M.A, te, 
Late a of Geology at King’s -~ Hy mdon ; late Fellow of Jesus College 


— By the same Author, a Second Edition of 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. Post 8vo, 10s. 64, 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 
MPHALOS; an Attempt to Untie the Geological Knot. With 
56 Illustrations on Wood ‘ost Svo, 10s. 6d. This work announces and 


trates a grand physical Law, which, though hitherto unrecognised, is proved t a 
universal cuplicelien | in the organic world—the Law of Prochronism in Creation, On 
this principle the Author shows that the conclusions of geologists as to the a 
quity of the earth are not INEVITABLE—that there is another solution of the facts, at 
least PossiBLE. 

“ Mr. Gosse’s argument appears to us both ingenious and important... ., 
argument, which is not in itself at all difficult to apprehend, has been exited 
with all the clearness that could possibly have been desired. . 
almost an appalling vision, that is unfolded to us by this bold hing! a 
Chronicle, Nov. 26th, 185 
Vay Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 

Just published, price Sixpence, 

MAZZINI.TO LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


London: Errincnam Wi1son, Royal Exchange. 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Feap., with Illustrations, price 5s, cloth lettered, 
HE RED ROSE: a Legend of St. Alban’s Abbey. 


London: Axtort and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 
12mo, cloth, price 4s, 
HE LAW OF SINAI, AND ITS APPOINTED TIMES. 
By Mosrs Anaet, Head Master of the Jews’ Free School. 
London: and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 


MR, COLLIER’S NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE, 
Now ready, in 6 Vols., price £4 cloth, 
HAKESPEARE S COMEDIES, HISTORIES, TRAGEDIES 
MS. Edited by J. Paynx Couturier, Esq., 

Baitions Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 63, 6d. 
Racers! DI POESIE: a Selection from the Works of the 


most celebrated ancient and modern Italian authors. Specially 
the use of Beginners. By Fr, Venosra, Professor of Italian at Brighton. 
London: Davip Nott, 270, Strand. 
Just published, 12mo, neat cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Cezar S NEW and EASY METHOD of LEARNING 
theGERMAN LANGUAGE, translated (unabridged) from the original French 
edition. By Henry W. Dutcxen, 
London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand; and Noraars, 14, 
Covent-garden, and 20, South Frederick-strect, Edinburgh. 
Just published, price 2s, 6d. 
OME OBSERVATIONS UPON THE RECENT ADDITION 
OF A READING ROOM TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM; with Plans, Sections, 
and other Illustrative Documents. By Hosxrna, Architect and C.£, Pro 
fessor of Architecture, &c., at King’s College, London. 
London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, Charing-cross, 
THE STATESMAN—VOL, I. 
HE INDEX to the FIRST VOLUME of the S7ATESMAY 
will be given as a GRATIS SUPPLEMENT with next Saturday's publication 
AS oa copy of ee will be sent to any address, in town or country, 
of six pos na 
The Statesman, Vol. I., price 12s., containing a large amount of valuable inform 
tion useful to all nent ‘politicians, will be ready in a few days. 
The St t Liberal eekly consists of Twenty 
pases of News, Politics, “Tietorical and Statistical Memoranda, Literary Reviews, a4 
ultory Readings. 
Stamped copies of the Statesman are sup through the Post-office, es 
204, Strand, or by any News Agent, on the Pcwing teem terms, for payment in advance 


Per Quarter 060 
» Half-year 


Unstamped Copies, price 6d., may be had at the Railwa: Stations and and of the Loe 
Booksellers and News Agents; but an unstamped copy sent by post must have spe"! 
postage-stamp affixed each time of transmission. 

Publishing Office, 294, Strand. —E——— 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS, 
HE STATESMAN is the only London Weekly Newspare 
which gives a full and accurate account of the great struggle now 
throughout the United States between Freedom and Despotism. ost 
“When we compare the honest boldness of the New York Tribune with the 
rious silence of certain soi-disant Liberal pune in London upon the most ng 


mere editorial ignorance or idleness at the bottom of their systematic hing of the su et 


history of the London Press is aware that we have frequently eaiy duc exe, 0 ' 

av this rule very care! to ng’ C86 

we feel no hesitation in saying that ful 


Louden; Tuomas Haseuanp, 167, Piccedilly and through any Bookseller, 


We 
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dalen College The Chancellor of the could give some use 

/ willing.”—Statesman, , 1858, 

E Publishing Office, 204, Strand, 
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ready, New Edition, with a Supplement, containing additional Words 
Now reacy, farther Illustrations, 2 Vols, 4to, cloth, £4 14s, 6d. 


DR. RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


COMBINING EXPLANATIONS WITH ETYMOLOGY, AND COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED BY 
QUOTATIONS FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES, 


The Supplement separately, 4to, cloth, price 12s. 


most eases Richardson’s Dictionary, the only one from which I can promise you 
en help, for it is the oy English one in which etymology assumes the dignity 
of a science, will put you in the right ition for judging why the word has 
suggested to you. "Trench on the Study of Words. 
ASmaller Edition, with all the Explanations and Etymologies, but without the 
Quotations. By the same Author. 8vo, price lis. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


NEW UNIVERSITY MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS, 


Just published, price 2s, 6d. 


A TEST-BOOK FOR STUDENTS, 
Part II. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, comprising sets of Papers arranged as a 
Preparation and previous Test for the new Examinations, 


By the Rey. T. STANTIAL, M.A. 
HEAD MASTER OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BRIDGWATER, 


Also lately published, Part I. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


In small 8vo, price 8s, 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By T. HEWITT KEY, M.A. 


LATE PROFESSOR OF LATIN IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, NOW PROFESSOR OF 
COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR, AND HEAD MASTER OF THE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 


By the same Author, 


ASHORT LATIN GRAMMAR ON THE SYSTEM 
OF CRUDE FORMS. 


Small 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


Just published, in Feap, 8vo, price 5s, 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


“Mr. Morris is an exquisite and original genius; a poet whom poets will love.”— 
Li ginal ge poet w poe 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, 6s.; Library Edition, 10s, 6d. 


THE PHYSICAL THEORY OF ANOTHER LIFE. 


By ISAAC TAYLOR, Esq. 
Author of “ Restoration of Belief,” &c. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


A NEW POLITICAL NOVEL. 


In Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d., cloth extra, 
THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW; 
OR, FATA MORGANA, 
Edited by WILLIAM DE TYNE (of the Inner Temple). 


—ONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO., FARRINGDON STREET. 


“THE BEST WORK OF ITS KIND.”—Notes and Queries. 
In one handsome Volume, Post Quarto, pp. 700, price £1 10s, cloth, 
ADAPTED FOR 


THE STATESMAN—THE PREACHER—THE LAWYER— 
THE STUDENT—AND LITERARY MEN— 


A TREASURY OF REFERENCE, 
ING MANY THOUGHTS ON MANY THINGS. 
Compiled and analytically arranged by Henry Soutu@are. 


“The Man 
We look y Thoughts’ are bere arranged in the form of an analytical dictionary. 
es UP any subject under the sun, and are pretty sure to find somethin that has 


ly well said—upon it ; 
own pon it; frequently it is something good, that in our 
Teading we have overlooked, The indexing is very perfect.”— Examiner, 


LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO, FARRINGDON STREET, 


With a New Preface, the Sixth Edition of 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS, 
By AN OLD BOY, 


Now ready, in Crown 8vo, cloth, 7 esd 10s. 6d., and may be had of all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE. 
*,* The new Preface may be had gratis by all Purchasers of former 
i ing two 


Editions on application to their respective Booksellers, or on sending 
postage stamps to the Publishers. 


Just published, price 21s, cloth, Vols. I. and LI. of 


THE LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, 


By THOMAS JiWFFERSON HOGG. 


EDWARD MOXON, DOVER STREET. 


NEW WORK BY CHARLES READE, 
Now ready, 


JACK OF ALL TRADES. 


4 MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE, 
Published with “Autobiography of a Thief.” In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, 10s. 
Trisyer and Co., Paternoster-row. Orders received by all the Wholesale Houses. 


THE CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF MR, CHARLES DICKENS, 
The following Books will be added to this Series :— 


DOMBEY AND SON. DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 


Each in One Volume, price Five Shillings, with an Engraved Frontispiece, 


DOMBEY AND SON will be published in a few days; DAVID COPPERFIELD 
and BLEAK HOUSE at intervals of about two months, 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


In a few days, in Crown 8vo, a New Edition, greatly enlarged, and illustrated with 
numerous Plans, Sections, and Sketches of Gardens and Garden Objects, of 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


INTENDED AS A GENERAL GUIDE IN CHOOSING, FORMING, 
OR IMPROVING AN ESTATE, 


(From a Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres in extent.) 


By EDWARD KEMP, 
Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


This day is published, price 14s, handsomely bound in cloth, 
SK MAMMA; or, the Richest Commoner in England. By the 
Author of “ Sponge’s Tour,” “‘ Handley Cross,” &e. Illustrated with Thirteen 
loured Engravings and numerous Woodcuts by John Leech. 
Brapsvey and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


In Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HE WORLD OF MIND; an Elementary Book. 
By Isaac Tartor. 
London: Jacksom and Watvons, 16, 8t. 
In Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d, cloth, 
GES OF CHRISTENDOM BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 
By Joun Stovexrtor. 
London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
In Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d, cloth, 
SYCHOLO THEOLOGY ; or, Psychol pplied 
velation, By LL.D. 
London: Jacxsow and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 6d. cloth antique, red edges, 
HE FOREIGN SACRED LYRE: Metrical Versions of 
Religious Poetry, from the German, French, and Italian; with the 
Original Pieces. By Joan Suerraxp, Author of “ Thoughts on Dev ” &e. &e, 
London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s-churehyard. 
Square 18mo, with Frontispiece, price 6d. sewed, 
CHILD’S WALK THROUGH THE YEAR: with Preface 
by Mrs. 
Second Edition, square 18mo, price 3d. sewed, 
SEVEN BLESSINGS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
By Mrs, 
London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d., a New and Cheaper Edition of 
HOWARD: a Memoir. By Herworrn Drxow. 
London: Jacksox and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


W. H. RUSSELL.—THE EXPEDITION TO THE CRIMEA, 
In 1 Vol. 8vo, price 14s, cloth lettered, 
HE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO THE CRIMEA. 
By W. H. Russext, the Times Special Correspondent. 
edition, with numerous ¢ Jations and additi and Index. Illustrated 
with Portrait of the Author, the Guards at Scutari, Views of Varna and Constanti- 
nople, and numerous Maps, including Plans of the Battles of the Alma, Balaklava, 
erman, Tchernaya, the Defences of Sebastopol, &e, Xe. 
London ; Rovriepaes and Co., Farringdon-street. 
MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC, 
In 3 Vols, Post 8vo, price 6s. each, cloth extra, uniform with “ Macaulay's 
Pngland,” “ Prescott's Works,” &e. 
HE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. By J. Loruror 
Morury. A new, revised, and corrected edition, with a complete Index. 
“Motley’s ‘Rise of the Dutch Republic’ is written with knowledge, carefulness, 
j ae to the po nly pow with force, life, and attractive grace of style; above 
all, the man has written the thing he would.”— @/ode. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


London: Grorag and Co., Farringdon-street. 
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Now ready, witha Clue Map, 18mo, 5s. 
URRAY’S HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON. 
“ Without a rival for intelligence and accuracy.”—Times, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE LORD CHANCELLORS AND CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 
Now ready, Fourth and Revised Edition, with an Index, 10 Vols, Crown 8vo, 6s, each, 


IVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS AND KEEPERS 
OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times, to the 
death of Lord Eldon, By Lorp Campsett, LL.D., Lord Chief Justice of England. 

“ A book that has reached the fourth edition, and the praise of which is in every- 
body’s mouth, requires no commendation at our hands. But we gladly welcome the 
work in this new and popular form, and think the learned and noble lord could hardly 
have bestowed a greater boon upon the profession of which he is so distinguished a 
wanber, than by placing so useful a book within the reach of all.”—Gentleman’s 

‘agazine, 


Also, by the same Author, 8vo, 12s, 

THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF LIVES 
OF THE CHTEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest to the 
death of Lord Tenterden, With an Index tg the entire Work. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
WORKS BY REV. A. P. STANLEY, M.A. 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History of Oxford, 
The following are now ready :— 
Se AND PALESTINE; in connexion with their History. 
Fourth Edition. Maps, 8vo, 16s, 


I. 
A COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS, With Critical Notes and Dissertations, Second Edition, 8vo, 18s. 


Ill, 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. The 
Lan of Augustine—The Murder of Becket—Becket’s Shrine—The Black Prince. 
Third Edition. Woodcuts. Post Svo, 7s. 6d, 


Iv. 

A MEMOIR OF EDWARD STANLEY, D.D., Bishop of 
Norwich; with his Addresses and Charges on various occasions, Second ition, 
Portrait. S8vo, 10s. 6d, 

Joun Muraay, Albemarle-street. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS, 
The following are now ready :— 


MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY ; or, the Ancient 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as illustrated by its Geological 
Monuments. By Sir Cuartzs Lyewt, F.R.S, 5th Edition, revised. With 750 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo, 14s, 
‘ — A Supplement, containing Recent Discoveries in Geology and Paleontology. 
vo, 1s. 


By the same Author, 

PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; or, the Modern Changes of the 
a and its Inhabitants, as illustrative of Geology. 9th Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo 

TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, CANADA, AND NOVA 
— : with Geological Observations, 2nd Edition, Maps, 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 


Iv. 
A SECOND VISIT TO NORTH AMERICA. 3rd Edition. 
2 Vols, Post 8vo, 12s, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
WORKS OF THE LATE RT. HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER, 
The following are now ready :-— 
SSAYS ON THE EARLY PERIOD OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, Contributed to the “Quarterly Review.” 8vo, 15s. 


1, 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, including their TOUR to 
the HEBRIDES. Edited with Notes. New Edition, Portraits, Royal 8vo, 15s, 


Itt, 


BASSOMPIERRE’S MEMOIRS OF HIS EMBASSY TO THE 
COURT OF ENGLAND IN 1626, Translated with Notes, 8vo, 9s, 6d. 


Iv, 


LORD HERVEY’S MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE II., from his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline, Edited with 
Preface and Notes, Second Edition, Portrait, 2 Vols. 8vo, 21s, 


AN HISTORICAL ESSAY ON THE GUILLOTINE 
Woodeuts, Feap, 8vo, 1s, 
vI. 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN, SELECTED FROM THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Fifteenth Edition, Woodcuts. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 

“This skilful performance by Mr. Croker suggested the plan of Sir Walter Scott’s 
* Tales of a Grandfather,’ ”—Quarterly Review, 


vin. 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. Fourth 
Edition, 24mo, 1s, 6d, 
“The best of elementary books on the subject.”—Quarterly Review. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


POPULAR HANDBOOKS ON PAINTING. 
The following are now ready :— 


HE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING: From the German 

of Kuavxr, Edited, with Notes, by Sir Cuartes L. Eastuaxe, President of the 

Royal Academy; with 150 Illustrations from the Old Masters, by GzorGz Scuarr, 
T Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 30s. 

“Sir Charles Eastlake’s edition of Kugler’s ‘Handbook of Italian Painting’ has 
acquired the position of a standard work. The illustrations are admirable, and add 
—— to the value, as they do to the beauty and interest, of this delightful book.” 
—Guardian, 

“One, if not the most valuable, authority on the subject of Italian art.”—Professor 
Hart's Lectures, 


A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. By C. R. 
Luss, R.A., Author of “Life of Constable,” with Illustrations, Post 8vo, 10s. 6a. 

“Mr, Leslie’s ‘ Handbook’ contains an afoating general view of the art of painting, 
as displayed in the works of the best masters of all schools; it is clearly and elegantly 
written, without resort to technical terms; and it is likely to be even more useful as a 
series of lessons to uninstructed picture-seers, than as a Handbook for Young 
Painters,” —Examiner, 


ur, 

THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS ; their Lives and Works. 
By J. A. Crowz and G, B, With Woodcuts, Post 12s, 

“ This work on the early painters of the Flemish school performs for them some- 
thing of the same function which Kugler’s Handbook covtngliched for the Italian 
painters. The execution exhibits cautious self-reliance, with a wide and diligent 
study, and a calm and clear but not cold presentment of the subject.”—Spectator, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


r [== QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCYVL, will be Publishea 
NEXT WEEK. 


CONTENTS :— 
. Fictions of Bohemia. Public Speaking—Ear) 
III, Italian Tours and Tourists. 1 Stanhope's 


| Address. 
IV. Progress of English Agriculture. | VIII, The Late Ministry, 
V. Michael Angelo, | 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW COMMERCIAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
On Saturday, May Ist, will be published, No. 1, price 2s, 6d, 
HE FINANCIAL REVIEW: a Monthly Journg 
of Commerce, Politics, and Literature. 
*,* ApvVERTISEMENTS and intended for insertion are ues’ 
forwarded to the Publis i liately. 
London: Loxcwaw and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


Second Edition, in massive carved covers, containing, in bold relief, the Medallion” 
and Monograph of Shakspeare, price 21s, 
ENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE, Iumi. 
5 — and Ornamented in the style of the Elizabethan Period by Henry Nog 
umphreys. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
New Edition, 12mo, with Plates, &c., price 6s. 6d.; KEY, 2s, 6d, 
EITH’S TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE GLOBES; 
or, a Philosophical View of the Earth and Heavens. A New Edition, ¢ 

and greatly improved, by Atrrep S, Tartor, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemi 
&c., in Guy’s Hospital; R. A. Lz Mxsvurrer, B.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; and J. Mippueron, Esq., Professor of Astronomy. 

London : Lonewan, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Rozents. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. COTTON’S INTRODUCTION TO CONFIRMATION, 
The Fourth Edition, in 1S8mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


NSTRUCTIONS IN THE DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Intended chiefly as an Introduction to Confirmation, 
the Right Rev. G. E. L. Corron, D.D., Lord Bishop-Designate of Calcutta and Metro. 
litan of India; Author of “Short Prayers and other Helps to Devotion for the 

ys in a Public School” (1s, 6d.) 
London : Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITIONS OF MRS, JAMESON’S WORKS ON SACRED AND 
LEGENDARY CHRISTIAN ART. 
In 2 Vols, square Crown 8vo, with 17 Etchings, and upwards of 180 Engravings on 
ood, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
EGENDS OF THE SAINTS AND MARTYRS: forming the 
First Series of “Sacred and Legendary Art.” By Mrs, Jameson. Third Edi- 
tion, revised and improved. 


z Also by Mrs, Jaargson, in the same Series, New Editions, 
LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. Etchings and Woodcuts ..........csecescveee 288 
LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. With Etchings, Xe. ............... 28s 
COMMONPLACE-BOOK OF THOUGHTS, MEMORIES, AND FANCIES. 

Second Edition. Illustrations. Crown 8V0. 188 
London: Lonemay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY DR. HASSALL ON THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD 
AND MEDICINE, 
In Crown 8vo, with 225 Woodeuts, price 17s. 6d. cloth, 
DULTERATIONS DETECTED; or, Plain Instructions for 
the Discovery of Frauds in Food and Medicine. By A. H. Hassaxt, MD, 
Lond., Analyst of The Lancet Sanitary Commission ; Author of the Reports of that 
Commission published under the title of “Food and its Adulterations” (which may 
also be had, in 8vo, price 28s.), of “ The Microscopie Anatomy of the Human Body,’ 
“We believe that Dr, Hassall is doing | particular kinds of food, but furnishes 
more good by the publication of his | instructions, both chemical and micro 
analyses than could be done by any | scopical, by which the various adultes 
Government machinery. In the present | tions may be detected. The 
volume he not only gives the results of his | influence of such a work cannot fail to be 
investigations into the adulteration of | great.”—Atheneum. 
London: Loneman, Browy, Green, Loyemans, and Ropers. 


LAMBERT’S IMPROVED EDITION OF HAMEL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR AND 
EXERCISES, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 5s. 6d. cloth; Key, 4s, 
AMEL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES, carefully 

i corrected, greatly improved, enlarged, and arranged in conformity with the 
latest Edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy, and agreeably to the 
Edition of the French Grammar of the University of France. By N. Lampest. New 
Edition, revised. 

The editor states in his preface that | pronunciation have been greatly etupt 
of all the French grammars published in | and modified. The verbs have 
England, ‘‘ Hamel’s” is decidedly the one | throughly revised, increased, and re-al- 


best calculated to lead the pupil most | ranged under four njugations d 


easily and effectually from the elements | formity with the grammar of | oA 
upto the most intricate parts of syntax, | sity of France, And, in addition . re 
and to a sound and perfect knowledge of | other improvements, the table o! 
the French tongue. The grammar and | government of pre itions has now 
exercises, which in the original edition pletely g to the 
form two separate volumes, are in this | of the French Academy. 
incorporated into one. The rules for 
London: Loyemax, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 
DR. WORDSWORTH’S SERMONS AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
In 8v0, price One Shilling, AT 
N THE ADDITIONAL EVENING SERVICE 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY; being No. 52 of “Occasional Sermons, of 
on Sunday Evening, March 14th, 1858, By Cur. Worpsworts, D.D., 
Westminster. Rrvinetoys, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, 
A PLEA FOR INDIA; being No. 51 of “ Occasional Sermons, 
by the same Author. In 8vo, One Shilling. 
WORDSWORTH ON THE PAPAL SUPREMACY. 
In 80, price 8s. 6d. THE 
T. HIPPOLYTUS AND THE CHURCH OF ROME, IN 
EARLIER PART OF THE THIRD CENTURY; from the nowiy-iseoee, 
with an English Version and Notes; and an In uc! nq! 
of the Treatise, and the Life and Works of the Writer. "by Cur. Woxnswostl, DD 
Canon of Westminster, 


Rivryetons, Waterlov-place. 


In 2 Vols, 8vo, cloth lettered, price 15s, Sa 
Ts aae FAITH. An Inquiry into the Data of Ecclesiastical 
story. 


6d 
Also, by the same Author, with a Synopsis of the contents of the above work, price 
THE HISTORY OF SUNDAY. P 
“ So simple, that the plain man may readily comprehend it ; and yet 80 
it may well take rank x a concio ad ion, and be profitably studied in the 
and sacred walls of Oxford and Cambridge.” —Publicola. 
GroompripGE and Sons, 5, Patervoster-row. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD ‘ SON S’ PUBLICATIONS. 


“ BLACKWOOD. ” Tn Monthly Numbers, 
n Monthly Numbers, price 
Fifth Edition, price 2s, 6d. 
A HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. By Lord Sr. 
LEONARDS. 
“s With Illustrations by the Author, price 10s, 6d. 
EA-SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, SCILLY 
ISLES, and JERSEY. By H, Lewes, 
2 Vols., price 21s, 


OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
MR, GILFIL’S LOVE STORY: and JANET’S REPEN- 
CE, By GEorGE Exsor. 


Vols. I. to VII., price 15s. each, 
ONTINUATION OF ALISON’ S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
“ To be completed in Eight Volumes, 
Price 10s. 6d, 
HORNDALE; or, The Conflict of Opinions. By Writ1ram 


SMITH. 
—_ In Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


fe EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. a? the Rey. 
James Wuits, Author of “Landmarks of English History,” &. 

A New and Revised Edition, price 7s, 6d. 
pore A Poem. By Professor Ayrovn. 


A New Edition, with additional Notes, &c., price 16s, 
TS BOSCOBEL TRACTS, relating to the Escape of 
Cuares II, Edited by J. Hucuzs, AM. 
Price 10s, 6d, 
SKETCHER. By the Rey. Joun Eacies, M.A. Oxon. 
Price 10s. 6d. 
By the Rey. Eactrs, M.A. Oxon. 


In 12 Vols., price 6s, each, 


TS. WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. Edited by 
fessor Ferrer. Vol. XII. will be published on 30th April. 


2 Vols. large Svo, 1353 Engravings, price £4 7s, 6d, 
Te BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By 
M‘Iytosx, 


IN THE PRESS. 


ERMONS. the Rev. Joun Caren, M. Author of 
eddy A, ife,” a m Preached in Crathi h, October 
1855, Her Majesty the ond Prince Albert. In Post” price 


HE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 
Aytoun. In 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 


Ill, 
§° 0 N T By the Rey. Joun Eacrzs, A.M., Author 


Edited by Professor 


HE LECTURES OF sin W. HAMILTON, Barr., late 
Professor of a BD, and Metaphysics, University of Edin! Edited by the 
Rev, H. L, Manset, B.D., Oxford; an Joun Verrcn, M.A. In 4 Vols, 8vo, 


#, GEORGE-STREET, EDINBURGH, and 37, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


§cHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
A New Edition, with enlarged of Scotland, Ireland, and 


a Map of Palestine. —- say? printed in colours, and 


quarto, half-bound in 8vo, price 12s. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. A New 
lateness 1 Seolosical Maps of Europe and British Isles, Twenty Plates and 


pSCHOOL A’ ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Twenty 


OF ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. 
coloured Plates and Descriptions, 12s, 6d, 


LEMENTARY ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
PHY FOR JUNIOR CLASSES, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. 
Index, 7s. 6d, 
raatsidedly the test School Atlases we have ever seen.”—English Journal of 
he plan of owe Atlases is admirable, and the excellence of the plan is I~ ~ 
stantial of the execution... ... The best security for the accuracy and 
whd has Atlas is to have it from the hands of a man 
0 e by a nam 
that is crude, slo slovenly, or superficial.” —Scots 
———___" Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


N This day is published, 

At EW URIST’S MAP OF SCOTLAND. 

Wan in nthe Map. 
expense from the and Detail Sur- 

be of the Boards of of Dedmance a and Admiralty, and an extensive collection of private 

Ss, 
assertion, bold as it is, seems fully borne out by the work itself.” ~Scoteman. 

and Sows, Edin and London; 


NEW WORKS. 


T= EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXVIII. April 
8vo, price 6s. [On Saturday next. 
CONTENTS :— 

L ANNALS OF CALIFORNIA, 
Il, THE EASTERN CHURCH. 
Ill. THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE, 
1V. THE RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
V. EDGAR ALLAN POE, 
VI. THE SPEECHES OF LORD BROUGHAM, 
VII. BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND, 
VIIL, THE CONQUEST OF OUDE. 
IX. THE SECOND DERBY MINISTRY. 


IMs. FINANCIAL REVIEW. A Monthly Journal of 
Terme Politics, and Literature. No. L, price 2s. ve on the 30th 


[svt A Tale of ome Life. By the Author of 
Amy Herbert,’ “ Ivors,’ &c. 2 Vols. Feap. 8yo, 12s. 


ARCHESTER TOWERS. By AntHony TROLLOPE, 
Author of “The Warden.” New Edition, complete in 1 Vol., price 5s. 


reprinted from Reviews, with Additions and Corrections. By A, 
Haywarp, Esq., Q.C, 2 Vols. 8vo, 24s. 


6. 
SSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS, contributed chiefly to the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews. By the Rev. G. B. Gurie, M.A. 2 Vols. 8vo, 21s. 


7. 
LL OF CARDINAL MEZZOFANTI. By C. W. 
Rvssetx, D.D., President of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 8yo, 
with Portrait and Fac-similes in Sixteen Languages. (In a few days. 


8. 
R. REES’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE 
SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. Third Edition, Portrait and Plan, 
Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 
9. 


ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
from the Accession of James the Second. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. Vols. 1. to V., Post 8vo, price 6s. each. 


10. 


BBE HUCS WORK ON CHRISTIANITY IN 
CHINA, TARTARY, AND THIBET. Vol. ILL, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Wyss IN THE LAND OF HAM, by a 
Daveurer of JaPHEt. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


12. 

R. VON TEMPSKY’S TRAVELS IN MEXICO, 

GUATEMALA, AND SALVADOR. Coloured Illustrations and 
Woodeuts. 8vo, 188, 


13, 
BACON'S WORKS, collected and edited by 
Messrs. ExLis, and Heatu. Vol. IV., 8vo, price 14s., 
now ready. 
14. 
HE RESOURCES OF ESTATES: a Treatise on = Se 
Agricultural Improvement and General Management of Landed 


Property. By Jomn Locknart Civil and Agricultural Engineer. 
Royal 8vo, with Illustrations, 31s. 


16. 
HE CAMPAIGNS OF HANNIBAL, arranged and 
considered, for the Use of Students of Ay History. 
Lieut-Col. P. L. MacpovGatt, Commandant of the Staff College. P 
7s. 
16. 
HE EARL’S DAUGHTER. the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert.” New Edition, complete in 1 Vol., price 2s. 6d. 


17. 


HE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE 


“ Amy Herbert.” New Edition, complete in 1 


the inet. 


and E, Stanrorp, 6, Charing-cross, jon, 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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